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Wuen I promised to give you bank men a few short articles on the Con- 
stitutional Treasury System, it was certainly not in the'hope of convincing 
you that we Loco Focos are right. I know you too well for that. AllI 
aim at is, to give you clearer ideas than you at present appear to possess of 
our reasons for the course we are pursuing. 

You say that various great men have given their sanction to the system 
of depositing the public money in banks. Well, suppose they have ; there 
are the provisions of the constitution, plain and palpable. Are these men 
above the constitution ? 

To use the language which Daniel Webster once used : 

“The framers of the constitution were HARD MONEY MEN. They had felt, 
and therefore duly appreciated, the evils of a paper medium. They therefore 
sedulously guarded the currency of the United States against debasement. 
The legal currency of the United States is GoLD AND SILVER COIN.” ‘+ 

Now, whether we are right or wrong, is not here the question. You 
have your own opinion, and let us have ours. I am only telling you what 
we believe—giving you our motives for action. We believe that the con- 
nection of the state with paper money banks is unconstitutional, and as such 
we mean to put an end to it as soon as possible. We may be defeated again 
and again, but we shall persevere till we accomplish our purpose. You 
may as well give up first as last, for we never will. We know too well the 
ground on which we stand. 

Our second reason for separating bank and state is founded on expediency. 
Even if the constitution sanctioned this pernicious alliance, we should be 
opposed to it. We believe that by separating bank and state, we shall give 
our paper currency more stability than it at present possesses. 
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A notion was once entertained, that so long as the banks pay specie, the 
notes they issue only displace an equal amount of coin, so that the total 
amount of the currency is about the same as it would be if there were no 
banks of issue in existence. Experience has so fully shown the fallacy of 
this notion, that a formal refutation of it is unnecessary. In 1830, the issues 
of the banks amounted to sixty-one million dollars; in 1834, to ninety-four 
millions; in 1836, to one hundred and forty millions; and in the beginning 
of 1837, to one hundred and forty-nine millions. During the whole of this 
time the banks were paying specie. In the short period of six years the cir- 
culation was more than doubled. Under a hard money system, our curren- 
cy would have increased just in proportion to the increase of wealth, popu- 
lation and business, but it would have undergone no perceptible variation of 
value. Thousands of men who are now bankrupt would then have been 
in prosperous circumstances. We should have had none of the intoxicating 
prosperity we experienced in 1835 and 1837, but neither should we have 
had the disastrous reverses we have since suffered. 

“The constant tendency of banks,” said Nicholas Biddle, “is to lend too 
much, and to put too many notes in circulation.”” Now this “‘constant ten- 
dency’? requires a constant check, and this we mean to impose. At present 
there is no effective check on our banks, except the demand for specie from 
abroad. To this we mean to add a demand at home. It will be a moderate 
demand, but it will be always acting, and so far will be effective. It will 
widen our specie basis, and even you bank men ought to admit that this 
will do no great harm. ‘There is no fear,” as Mr. Walker has said, ‘‘that 
we shall ever have too few bank notes, or too much specie.” 

Under this system, if it is brought fairly into operation, we shall have no 
such bank expansions as we had in 1835 and 1836; but neither shall we have 
such contractions as we had in 1842 and 1843. Now, the prevention of 
such great variations in the amount of our currency, must be as beneficial to 
the banks, as it will be to the people. It is during times of great expansion 
that the banks make most of their bad debts, and great contractions ruin 
thousands who would otherwise remain solvent. The independent treasury 
system will act as a balance wheel in the system, and every intelligent 
banker will admit that some regulator is necessary. 

We are far, however, from supposing that this measure will give all the 
stability to our bank currency that is desirable. The evils of the system are 
too deep-seated to be thorougly eradicated by so simple a measure as this. 
But this is the first step towards a reform. 

We hope, moreover, in this way to impart a more healthy action to the 
banks. All intelligent writers on this subject, concur in declaring, that the 
credit operations of banks, or those resting on their deposits and circulation, 
ought to be restricted to business paper. So long as this is done, the notes 
issued are represented by the bills discounted, which, in their turn, are re- 
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presented by merchandise, which may be used to redeem the notes issued, 
and thereby redeem the bills discounted. But let the banks, in addition to 
issues for commercial purposes, make others for the payment of taxes, and 
the due proportion of currency to commodities is no longer preserved. In- 
telligent bankers will see the force of this argument; I have not time to 
dwell upon it. 

Recurrence to historical records will show that there have been few, if 
any, great revulsions in either Europe or America, that have not been caused 
by the connection of bank and state. 

It was this connection that caused the Bank of England to suspend specie 
payments in 1797, and to continue in a state of suspension for twenty-one 
years. 

It was this connection that caused the suspension of specie payments in 
this country in 1814. The banks of Boston restricted their discounts to 
business paper, and sustained payments. The banks of New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore made large loans to government. As a necessary 
consequence, they suspended specie payments, and, (it is only one link 
lower down in the chain of consequences,) compelled the southern and 
western banks to suspend also. 

The pecuniary troubles of 1818, 1819 and subsequent years, were, Wm. 
Jones, first president of the U.S. Bank, being witness, caused by the bank’s 
acting as agent for the government. 

In 1825, the banks of both England and the United States were on the 
very verge of suspending specie payment. In England the efficient cause 
was the Bank of England’s being employed as agent in effecting a reduction 
of the interest on part of the public debt. In the United States, the efficient 
cause was, a loan by the United States Bank to the United States govern- 
ment. 

All the great revulsions we have had since 1829, have been caused by 
the connection of bank and state. What was “the removal of the deposits,” 
but the cutting of one governmental connection with banks, and the estab- 
lishing of another ? 

If the state banks had not had the public deposits in 1835 and 1836, they 
would not have suspended specie payments in 1837. 

If the principles of the constitutional treasury system had been adopted in 
1832-33, we should have escaped the inflation of the currency that occurred 
in 1835-36, and we should also have escaped the revulsions we have since 
experienced. 

If we wish now that specie payments shall be permanent, we must return 
to the principles of the constitution. 

There will be no such difficulty as many imagine, in carrying out these 
principles so far as regards public receipts and payments. Five and ten 
dollar pieces are quite as convenient as five and ten dollar notes. When 
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the sums are of large amount, recourse may be had to weighing. Any gen- 
tleman who will try how much American gold he can hold in a canvass bag 
in his right hand, will be convinced that it will not be necessary for him to 
take a wheel-barrow along when he goes to pay custom-house dues. 

But this is not all. Whatever system we adopt, whether United States 
Bank, pet bank, or independent treasury, treasury drafts must be used. 
Under a constitutional system, the most rigid hard money man could not 
with reason object to their use, for they would never be issued, except dol- 
lar for dollar, against specie in some public depository. They would differ 
widely from bank notes, which are mere representatives of bank credit, or 
evidences of debt due by the banks. 

Take an example of the workings of these drafts: Drafts on the treasury 
office at New York, may be issued to the persons in public employ at 
Washington. These drafts, being in the centre of trade, will not be below 
par at the place of issue. They will either directly or indirectly, find their 
way into the hands of the traders in Washington, who will transfer them, 
in the way of payment for purchases, to the merchants of Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York. The merchants will give them to the collectors in 
payment of duties. And thus a large portion of the public receipts and pay- 
ments will be effected by the representatives, dollar for dollar, of specie ac- 
tually in deposit, in some treasury office. 

Not a few of these drafts will find their way into the vaults of the banks, 
and will prove even more convenient than specie itself in the payment of 
bank balances. 

By the various operations of the system, the amount of specie actually in 
circulation will be increased, say some ten or twenty millions, in addition 
to the amount deposited in the treasury offices, and rendered active by means 
of treasury drafts. This increase of our specie fund must prove beneficial 
as well to the banks as to the government and the people. Whatever in- 
creases the fund of specie in the country, increases the fund out of which 
the debts due to banks are to be paid, and by which bank credit is to be sup- 
ported. The dollar which is to-day in a treasury office, may be to-morrow 
in the vaults of a bank, and the next day in the pockets of one of the people. 

Such would be the operations ef a good independent treasury system. 
Whether the bill now under consideration will, if it should become a law, 
produce the effects here set forth, is another question. That bill, though 
correct in its fundamental principles, is very defective in details. If it fail, 
its failure will be owing to defects in its details, and owing to its being in- 
troduced under unpropitious circumstances. 

A CONSTITUTIONALIST. 


Wasurseron, July 29, 1846. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
No. 1. 
PRESERVED F'su. 


Died, at his residence in the city of New York, on the 24th July, 1846, Preserven 
Fis, aged 81, for several years, and at his death, President of the ‘T'radesmen’s Bank of 
that city. 

Tue biography of prominent and influential men is always useful to the 
community. Models of statuary and of art generally are held up to the gaze 
of the world, to create in the rising generation a love of the beautiful and a 
taste for the refined. So it is with distinguished men—distinguished either 
for self-education, self-advancement, business or professional talents, scien- 
tific attainments, &c. Their example operates largely upon all who come 
within the sphere of their acquaintance; their habits, principles and views 
are appreciated and possess an influence wherever they are known. 

The late Mr. Fish may be named as one of the many instances wherein 
individuals have, from their own efforts, and against the tide of adversity, 
raised themselves to wealth and influence in their respective communities. 
In him may be shown how the most unpropitious circumstances have been 
unable to conquer an indomitable spirit, a desire to rise above cotempcraries 
and a determination to acquire a position of usefulness and independence in 
society. Every man has numerous difficulties to encounter in the pursuit 
of these objects, and all are anxious to learn how others have surmounted 
the obstacles which opposed them in their progress through life. 

The late Preserved Fish was born in Rhode Island, on the third of 
July, 1766, of parents in indifferent circumstances and in obscurity. His 
opportunities early in life for mental improvement were slight, and his pa- 
rents unable to furnish more than the first rudiments of a plain education. 
He was, at an early age, apprenticed to the blacksmith business; but he 
soon became strongly dissatisfied both with the employment and his em- 
ployer, and, before his time of service expired, he ran away from home, and 
shipped as a cabin boy in a whaling vessel. He made several voyages in 
the trade, gradually rising from this menial capacity, until he became master 
of a small whaling craft, and finally, by his economy and industry, accumu- 
lated a small capital. 

His spirit of enterprise induced him, about the year 1810, to quit the sea- 
faring life, and he was induced to settle in New York City, where he en- 
tered into business with his cousin, Mr. Joseph Grinnell, with whom he 
established the firm of Fish and Grinnell. This firm continued in existence 
from 1810 till 1825, and maintained throughout this long period a high 
character for commercial integrity, wealth and influence. 

In the year 1825 Mr. Fish retired from the firm, and took his departure 
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for Europe, where he spent nearly three years: during which period he 
established in Liverpool the firm of Fish, Cairns and Crary. He retired 
from this house, it is believed without loss or gain, and returned to New 
York. 

In the year 1829 Mr. Fish was elected president of the Trademen’s Bank, 
and subsequently was connected in business with Saul Alley and Joseph 
Lawrence, under the firm of Fish, Alley and Lawrence. He remained in 
this firm only one or two years, and then withdrew his capital, probably 
with other business expectations. Mr. Fish again embarked in business at 
New York, with a view to establish his adopted son, Mr. William Fish 
Middleton ; but this resulted in considerable pecuniary loss. After this pe- 
riod Mr. F. devoted himself very assiduously to the affairs of the bank, and 
under his administration it enjoyed prosperity and high credit: its dividends 
having been, for several years past, at the rate of ten per cent., and its stock 
at this time commanding from twenty to twenty-three per cent. premium, a 
value not exceeded probably by more than one banking institution in the 
city of New York. If the rate of dividend be taken as a measure of success, 
then the stockholders of the Tradesmen’s Bank have reason to consider 
their stock as among the most valuable and productive in the market. 
There are very few monied institutions in this country that have so uni- 
formly made such a large dividend as ten per cent. per annum, accompa- 
nied too with such a liberal contingent or reserve fund ($50,000, or 20 per 
cent.) as to entitle the stock to its present premium in the market.* 

Mr. Fish was remarkable for great energy and decision of character, pur- 
suing with great ardor any thing he undertook, and, like most men of this 
character, he was rather opinionalive and always firm in maintaining his 
own notions: possessing but little of the suaviter in modo, that oily process 
of operations which distinguishes the more polished man. This trait 
was remarkable af times in an eminent senator from Virginia, who was 
once heard to say, that “‘whenever I issue an order to a servant, I say if 
you please, and if he don’t please, I make him please.” 

The business qualifications and character of Mr. Fish were such as to se- 
cure the entire confidence of his friends and the community. Strict integrity 
and straight-forwardness marked his career through life. He was exceedingly 
well qualified to preside over a banking institution, with safety to its stock- 
holders. It may be said of him, that he was temperate in his habits, mode- 
rate in his desires; neither parsimonious nor prodigal in his expenses: 
while his industry, economy and good judgment enabled him to realize a 
fortune from which he derived a handsome income. 

He was three times married, but left no children. The story that he was 


* The Bank Report for May, 1846, shows a surplus of $80,000, a dividend of five per 
cent. having been declared four months previously. This would indicate a permanent re- 
serve fund of about $65,000, or sixteen per cent. 
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picked up at sea, on a plank or in an open boat, was unfounded in truth. 
it is not known why the singular name of Preserved was given to him ; but 
its peculiarity probably added notoriety to a character already distinguished 
for consistency, a discriminating judgment and stern integrity. 


FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Our readers will find in the present number of our journal the bill for the 
establishment of the sub-treasury; also a communication from one of its 
advocates. 

It is needless at this moment, now that the measure has been carried 
through congress, to urge any arguments against its adoption. We consider 
the law as highly prejudicial to the true interests and especially the com- 
mercial prosperity of the country. At this time, more particularly, it seems 
unseasonable to adopt a financial scheme which will tend to disarrange the 
monetary matters of the union. There is likely to be no balance of funds on 
hand, excepting in treasury notes, and they must be issued toa much larger 
amount than at present authorised, in order to meet the expenses of the 
general government for the current year. 

The idea of separating the government from the banks, and of establish- 
ing one currency for the government and another for the people, is utterly 
preposterous. The ablest statesmen that this country has produced, in- 
cluding the secretaries of the treasury from the time of Hamilton down to 
1833,* have been in favor of the use of banks by the general government. 
This country has not yet seen such a system of domestic exchanges as exist- 
ed with the United States Bank, from 1825 to 1833; nor will the country, 
in our opinion, ever see such a perfect system, until a similar institution is 
again established. But aside from a bank of the United States, the govern- 
ment cannot advantageously dispense with the use of the state banks. They 
are useful institutions to the people, and the government is nothing more 
than a collection of individuals, acting in behalf of the whole people. We 
maintain that what is useful and necessary to the latter, is equally so to the 
former. 

In the times of adversity of this government, the banks were among the 
foremost to aid it in its financial measures, in taking public loans and in fa- 
cilitating its payments to public creditors. This was the case as early as 
the year 1781, when the Bank of North America was established ; and from 
1811 to 1816, when the government frequently was under the necessity of 
selling its six per cent. stock below par, and at times at 88 per share. 

This state of things may arise again. There is now a prospect of a heavy 
public debt being created, caused by the expenses of the war with Mexico. 


*See page 167, et seq. 
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A greater cause of distress is, however, apparent in the operation of the 
new tariff. In order to create as large a revenue under the new as under 
the last tariff, there must be imported an additional amount of foreign goods, 
to the extent of several millions of dollars beyond the present imports. The 
heavy importations of 1846 have already largely exceeded the exportations, 
and the difference can be paid in specie only. 

The value of merchandise imported for one year, to June, 

1845, was, . A j i ; ‘ ; , . $113,291,700 

While the exports were, for the same year, ‘ ‘ 106,040,111 


Difference against the United States, . ; $7,251,589 

And in order to meet, in part, this balance, specie was ex- 

ported beyond the imports, to the amount of, ‘ m $4,643,631 

Now, when we add to this state of things, an increase of imports to the 
amount of twenty or thirty millions per annum, in order to meet the ordi- 
nary customs revenue, we can readily see that a heavy loss in specie must 
take place, and a violent revulsion occur in trade, as experienced in 1856-7, 
throughout the union. 

The treasury reports for the last three years show a condition of trade 
progressively unfavorable to this country. The exports of specie for that 
period were as follows : 

1 year to June 30, 1843, - $1,520,341 
1 year to June 30, 1844, . : 5,454,214 
1 year to June 30,1845, ‘ - 8,606,495 
And although the balance of trade was, in 1843, actually 
in our favor, ; ‘ - ji . i ; - $40,149,641 
Yet in 1845 it was against us, . p ; : ‘ 7,251,589 


Difference between the years 1843 and 1845, . $47,401,2 

These returns will show that this country cannot afford to add largely to 
its present importations. They are already as large as can well be provided 
for, even with an increased market for our grain, cotton, produce, &c., in 
Europe. 

In connection with this subject it may be well to show our readers the 
official returns of the amount of specie held at various periods within the 
last few years, by the Bank of England. While this country was hus- 
banding its immense resources, and the banks prudently preparing for re- 
sumption, in 1839, 1840 and 184], the Bank of England was reduced in its 
bullion from nine and a quarter millions held in January, 1839, to three and 
a half millions in January, 1840; and as the quantity decreased rapidly 
throughout 1839, the rate of interest increased from 3} to 6} per cent. 
There can be no clearer index to an unfavorable state of trade than the 
shipments of specie following high rates of exchange, and this result must 
follow the present financial and revenue systems of the government. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


VI. Stockholders’ Rights and Liabilities, (continued from page 108.) 
Vif. Tax on Banks. 
VII!. Cashiers’ and Clerks’ Bonds, and Remedy thereon. 
1X. Bank Checks. 
VI. Stockholders’ Rights and Liabilities. 


192. A stockholder in a bank that is authorized to commence business with 
one amount of stock, and to increase the amount afterwards, is entitled to 
subscribe for and hold the additional stock, in proportion to his original 
shares; and the bank is liable to him, if its officers, or the corporation, re- 
fuse to allow him thus to subscribe therefor; and the measure of damages 
will be the excess of the market value above the par value of the number 
of shares to which he was entitled, with interest on such excess. Gray v. 
Portland Bank, 3 Mass. 364. 

194. A stockholder of a bank transfers his shares to the corporation by a 
writing absolute in form, and surrenders his certificate of stock, and at the 
same time leaves with the cashier an agreement, in which, after reciting 
that he had transferred the shares as collateral security for the payment of a 
certain note to the bank, he covenants that if the note shall not be duly paid, 
the bank may sell the shares and apply the proceeds to the payment of the 
note, and hold the surplus to his use: he pays interest from time to time 
upon the note after it has fallen due, and continues to receive the dividends 
upon the shares. Held, that he is still a member of the corporation. Mer- 

ts’ Bank v. Cook, 4 Pick. 405. 

195. A subscriber for 90 bank shares, of $100 each, paid & 2,750 to- 
wards an instalment of 80 per cent. and drew a draft in favor of the bank 
for the balance, and transferred to the bank all his right, &c. in his shares, 
(excepting and reserving the sum he had paid in money,) as collateral se- 
curity for payment of the draft. The draft was not paid, nor did the bank 
pass to the subscriber’s credit any stock, nor give him any certificate for 
shares. Held, that the subscriber was once an owner of the shares, and 
that the effect of the reservation in his conveyance to the bank was, that 
an amount equal to 34 shares, of the par value of $ 80a share, remained 
his property, and was liable to be sold on an execution againsthim. Hussey 
vy. M. and M. Bank, 10 Pick. 415. 

196. The application, by the bank, of the $ 2,750 to an account of the 
subscriber which was independent of the shares, was held to be unauthor- 
ized, and not to affect his title to the shares. tb. 

197. A bank in Philadelphia received from a firm in that city, one mem- 
ber of which was a director of the bank, two drafts, payable to their own 
order, and endorsed by them, payable 10 days after sight, upon two houses 
in Virginia, to be transmitted for coHection, with instructions as to the man- 
ner of presentment. The cashier endorsed the drafts, making them paya- 
ble to the cashier of the Bank of Virginia, and enclosed them in a letter to 
that cashier, stating that “‘the bills are enclosed for our account.” The 
drafts were entered in short, by the Philadelphia Bank, in the bank book of 
the depositors. After time sufficient, according to usage, had elapsed, the 
note clerk extended the drafts in the book of the bank to the depositors’ 
credit, and at their request, they were shortly after extended in their book. 
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Several months afterwards, the depositors first learned that the drafts were 
not paid, and the Philadelphia Bank had knowledge of that fact 18 or 19 
days later. In the mean time, the depositors’ bank book had been settled 
seven times. One of the depositors, on offering to transfer his stock in the 
bank, was refused permission, under the statute of 1820, which provides 
that no stockholder indebted to the bank for a debt actually due and unpaid 
shall be authorized to transfer his stock, or receive a dividend, till such debt 
is discharged, or secured to the satisfaction of the directors. The stock- 
holder sued the bank for this refusal to allow the transfer of his stock, the 
drafts not having been tendered to the firm. On these facts, it was held that 
the plaintiff could not recover ; that the bank had done its duty in relation 
to the drafis ; that the settlement of the depositors’ books did not alter the 
rights of the parties; that the extension of the drafts, in the bank books, though 
equivalent to payment, yet being by mutual mistake, was not binding; and 
that the refusal to permit a transfer of the stock was well warranted. Me- 
chanics’ Bank v. Earp, 4 Rawle, 384. 

195. Where part of the stockholders gave a bond to the others, condition- 
ed to ‘‘pay all debts owing by the company,” it was held that there could 
be no recovery, for failure of the obligors to pay off the circulating notes of 
the bank. The obligees must first stop the circulation of the notes, by re- 
deeming them, or making them exhibits in the suit, and causing them to be 
withdrawn from circulation. Pollard v. Stockholders, §&c.4 J. J. Marsh, 52. 

199. B being indebted to a bank for a Joan, and being the owner of 380 
shares of its stock, empowered the president to transfer the shares to himself 
in trust for the bank, to secure the payment of the debt and interest. The bank 
afterwards called on each stockholder to pay an instalment on each share, 
which B failed todo. Afterwards the presidentre-transferred the stock, and B 
paid the loan with interest. Between the time for paying the instalment 
and the re-transfer, the bank declared two dividends, to recover which B 
brought assumpsit. Held that his neglect to pay the instalment forfeited 
his claim to those dividends, and that the action could not be sustained. 
Marine Bank of Baltimore v. Biays, 4 Har. & J. 335. 

200. Though a defendant may avail himself of any fraud, &c., prac- 
ticed on him as an individual, yet he cannot, as a stockholder, claim an al- 
lowance, in an action by the bank against him as endorser of a note, for any 
mismanagement of the officers of the bank. Whittington v. Farmers’ Bank, 
&c. 5 Har. & J. 489. 

201. He cannot give evidence that there was not a sufficient number of 
the directors of the bank present, at the time of making a certain order, 
competent to transact business of that description ; and that funds had been 
withdrawn from the bank under that order, when the charter required a 
greater number of directors, whereby he, as a stockholder, had been depriv- 
ed of a dividend on his stock, ib. 

202. He may set off, against the claim of a bank, any money he has in 
the bank, or any dividends or profits declared to be due to him as a stock- 
holder; but he cannot be allowed for the value of his stock. Nor is money 
illegally drawn from the bank to be considered as in the vaults for the bene- 
fit of its stockholders and creditors. tb. 

203. A defendant cannot retain in his hands the amount specified in the 
promissory note on which the action is brought by a bank, although the bank 
may have in its possession money, dividends of stock or other profits, to the 
same or greater amount, belonging to the defendant; he can only claim to 
have deducted from the note, money, or other funds, in the possession of 
the bank, belonging to him. tb. 
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204. If stockholders, while their charter is in force and their bills in free 
circulation, should divide and withdraw their capital, so that their debts 
could not be paid, they would be liable to the person thereby injured. 
Per Jackson, J. 15 Mass. 519. But where the capital stock of a bank was 
divided, after its charter had expired, so that funds were not left to pay its 
debts, it was held that an action would not lie against an individual stock- 
holder, who had received his proportion of the dividends. Vose v. Grant, 
15 Mass. 505. Spear v. Grant, 16 Mass. 9. 

205. A stockholder may sustain a hill in equity against the corporation, 
the directors, and other stockholders, on allegation of fraudulent practices, 
depreciating the value of the stock, suspending banking operations, refus- 
ing cash payments, and withholding dividends; and in such bill, he may 
join individual stockholders with the corporation, may pray for an account 
of stock and funds, and for restoration of whatever has been fraudulently 
withdrawn from the common stock. Taylor v. Miami Exporting Co. 5 
Ham. 165. See 15 Mass. 522. 

206. Where a bank divided among its stockholders three-fourths of its 
capital stock, before its charter expired, and did not provide funds adequate 
to meet its outstanding notes, it was held that a bill in equity might be 
maintained by some of the holders of the notes against some ot the stock- 
holders, the impossibility of bringing all before the court being sufficient to 
dispense with the ordinary rule of making all parties in interest parties to 
the suit. Wood v. Dummer, 3 Mason, 308. 

207. The decree, in such case, against the stockholders before the court, 
should be only for their contributory share of the debt, in the proportion 
which their stock bore to the whole. ib. 

208. Fraud, in the original subscription of stock, between the subscribers 
and the commissioners, &c. cannot injuriously affect subsequent bona fide 
holders without notice. Minor v. Mechanics’ Bank, §c. 1 Pet. 46. 

209. A, who was a stockholder in a bank to which he was indebted both 
for an instalment on the stock, and also on a note discounted, gave a power 
of attorney to B to receive the dividend, and another power to B to transfer 
the stock to C, who placed in B’s hands a sum of money to pay the instal- 
ment. B, after depositing the money to his own credit, drew a check in 
favor of A, which was applied to the payment, of the iastalment, no no- 
tice being given to the bank of the power to transfer the stock toC. Held, 
that C was not entitled to a transfer of the stock, until the debt due by A on 
the note was paid, nor to a return of the money paid for the instalment. Rog- 
ers v. Huntingdon Bank, 12S. & R. 77. 

210. Where the charter of a bank makes a stockholder personally liable, 
an action of debt lies against him by the holder of a dishonored bank note. 
Bullard v. Bell, 1 Mason 243. 


VII. Tax on Banks. 


211. The legislature of a state may constitutionally impose a tax on the 
capital stock, &c. of a bank previously incorporated by it, unless the right 
has been expressly relinquished. Portland Bank v. Apthorp, 12 Mass. 252. 
Providence Bank v. Billings, 4 Pet. 514. Judson v. State, Minor, 150. 

212. Under the New Jersey statute of November, 1810, to tax bank 
stock, although the capital of the bank may have been diminished by losses, 
yet the tax must be paid upon the whole amount of the capital stock sub 
scribed and paid in. Gordon v. New Brunswick Bank. | Halst. 100 
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213. But where the legislature reduces the shares of the stock two-fifths, 
it is in effect declaring that the capital is reduced two-fifths, and the bank 
shall only pay tax on the remaining three-fifths. ib. 

214. It is not necessary for the treasurer to give notice to a bank of the 
amount of the tax assessed upon it before making his return to a justice of 
the supreme court, for the purpose of obtaining a warrant of distress under 
the statute. Den v. Helmes, 2 Pen. 1050. 

215. A recital, in such justice’s warrant, that a return was made to him 
by the treasurer, is prima fucie evidence that the return required by the stat- 
ute was made. ib. 

216. The president of a bank is not liable in his private capacity for the 
penalty imposed by the Alabama statute of 1820, for not paying taxes due 
from the bank. Judson v. Slate, Minor, 150. 

217. In the summary proceeding prescribed against the president for a 
penalty for such default of the bank, the bank must be described by its name 
of incorporation. ib. 

218. A bank, located in a village authorized to raise money by tax for 
certain purposes, is liable to pay its proportion of the village taxes, and its 
real and personal property is accordingly subject to taxation. Ontario 
Bank v. Bunnell, 10 Wend. 186. 

219. Such a bank may be assessed for a village tax voted before it went 
into operation, if before the assessment is made, it derives an income from 
its capital stock. Oswego Bank v. Oswego Village, 12 Wend. 544. 

220. A stock corporation, having its office for business within the bounds 
of a village, isan inhabitant within the act directing village taxes to be as- 
sessed on the freeholders and inhabitants of the village. 10 Wend. 186. 

221. Banks are not liable, in New York, to be assessed to work on the 
highways. Bank of Ithaca v. King, 12 Wend. 390. 

222. By the charter of the Commercial Bank of Cincinnati, no tax of 
more than four per cent. on the dividends can be levied on the bank or its 
business. State v. Commercial Bank, 7 Ham. (Part I.) 125. 

223. Stock standing on the books of the Bank of Newbern, in the name 
of the president and directors of the Literary Fund, is stock held by the 
state, within the meaning of the statute extending the charter of that bank, 
and therefore is not subject to taxation. Slate v. Bank of Newbern, 3 Dev. 
372. 


VIII. Cashiers’ and Clerks’ Bonds, and Remedy thereon. 


241. A misnomer of the corporation, in the official bond of a cashier, by 
the omission of the words “and company” does not vitiate the bond. Pen- 
dleton v. Bank of Kentucky, 1 Monr. 175. 

242. A bond to secure the faithful performance of a cashier’s official du- 
ties may be shown to have been approved by the directors (according to the 
rules prescribed in the charter of the bank) by presumptive evidence; a re- 
cord, or other written evidence, of such approval, not being necessary— 
Marshall, C. J., dissenting. Bank of United States v. Dandridge, 12 
Wheat. 64. S. P. Union Bank v. Ridgely, 1 Har. & Gill, 413. 429. 

243. Where a board of directors, by a vote, approved of two persons as 
sureties in a bond to be given by the cashier, and a bond, duly executed by 
them and the cashier, was afterwards found in the possession of the presi- 
dent, it was held that there was a sufficient acceptance thereof by the cor- 
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poration. Dedham Bank v. Chickering, 3 Pick. 335. S. P. 1 Har & Gill, 
ubi sup. 

OAL If a cashier is duly appointed, and permitted to act in his office for 
a long time, under the directors’ sanction, his bond need not be accepted 
according to the terms of the charter, in order that he may enter lawfully on 
the duties of his office, and render his sureties responsible for his breach of 
duty. Bank of United States v. Dandridge, 12 Wheat. 64. 

245. A bond for faithful performance of a casbier’s duties, “so long as he 
shall continue in said office,”” extends to a breach of duty committed nine 
years after its date; he having been duly chosen cashier several times, and 
having acted as such ever after his first election; it not appearing in the bond, 
nor in the charter, nor in the regulations of the bank, that his office was an- 
nual. 3 Pick. 1 and Har. & Gill, ubi sup. 

246. But where a bank charter limits the duration of the bank to a cer- 
tain period, and a bond is given to secure the cashier’s good conduct, 
the bond must have the same limitation ; and the surety is not liable for a 
breach of it by the cashier after that period, though the charter be extended 
by the legislature, beyond its first limitation. 1 Har & Gill, 434, 

247. Where a bank, pursuant to its by-laws, require the cashier to renew 
his bond, and the order requiring the renewal provided that the previous 
bond should not thereby be impaired until given up to be cancelled, it was 
held that the first bond, remaining uncancelled, remained in force after the 
the second was executed. Pendleton v. Bank of Kentucky, 1 Monr. 177. 

248. Where a bank charter, which was originally limited to seven years’ 
continuance, was afterwards extended for the further term of twenty-five 
years, it was held that the cashier’s sureties on his original bond were not 
liable for his defaults after the time of such extension. Thompson v. Young, 
2 Ham. 334. And where judgment had been recovered, on account of such 
defaults, against the surviving sureties, it was held that they had no claim 
for contribution against the representatives of a deceased surety. ib. 

249. Where it is a cashier’s duty to be sworn before entering on the per- 
formance of his official business, it is a breach of the condition of his bond, 
“to perform all the duties of cashier,’’ if he is not sworn before he acts of- 
ficially. The bond is not avoided by his omitting to be sworn. State Bank 
v. Chetwood, 3 Halst. 1. 

250. In order to charge acashier’s sureties, it is not necessary to give them 
notice when damages are caused by his default. ib. 

251. A bond well and truly to execute the duties of cashier or teller, in- 
cludes not only honesty, but reasonable skill and diligence. If therefore, 
he perform those duties negligently and unskilfully, or if he violate them 
from want of capacity and care, the condition of his bond is broken, and 
his sureties are liable for his misdoings. Minor v. Mechanics’ Bank, | Pet. 
46. State Bank v. Chetwood, 3 Halst. 25. Barrington v. Bank of Wash- 
ington, 14S. & R. 405. American Bank v. Adams, 12 Pick. 303. 

252. In assigning a breach of such bond, it is sufficient to allege that the 
principal obligor has received money for which he has not accounted, and 
evidence that he had the character of an honest, careful, and vigilant offi- 
cer, and that similar losses by bank officers are frequent, and that the direc- 
tors have expressed their belief that the loss in question was caused by ac- 
cidental over-payments, and that they, after the loss, continued to employ 
him, &c. is not sufficient to sustain a rejoinder averring that the loss was by 
accidental over-payments, &c. American Bank v. Adams, 12 Pick. 303. 
Whether such rejoinder, if duly proved, shows a legal defence, quaere. ib. 


— 
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253. Such bond covers all defaults in the duties annexed to such office, 
from time to time, by those who are authorized to control the affairs of the 
bank; and the sureties enter into the contract with reference to the rights 
and authority of the president and directors, under the charter and by-laws. 
1 Pet. 46. 

254. A bank, authorized to make by-laws, and to take bond from the 
cashier for the ‘faithful discharge of the duties of his office,’”? may take a 
bond with condition that he shall perform the duties of his office according 
to law and the by-laws of the institution, and that he shall not make known 
any secrets, or the state of the funds, &c. to any person except the directors, 
&c. As these things may be required of the cashier by the by-laws, they 
may be required in the bond. Bank of Carlisle v. Hopkins, 1 Monr. 245. 

255. The Pennsylvania statute of 1814, incorporating certain banks, au- 
thorized the directors to make by-laws for the government of the bank, and 
made it the duty of the directors to take such security for the good be- 
haviour of the officers, as the by-laws should prescribe ; and a by-law of 
the directors declared that the cashier should give bond to the bank in a cer- 
tain sum, with one or more sureties to be approved by the board, and “the 
first book-keeper in six thousand dollars.” It was held that a bond given 
by two sureties for the first book-keeper, accepted by the board, was bind- 
ing on the sureties, although the book-keeper was not joined in the bond. 
Bank of N. Liberties v. Cresson, 12S. & R. 306. 

256. The sureties of an accountant of a bank, in a bond for his faithful 
performance of the duties of that office, are not liable for monies taken by him 
from the teller’s drawer, without his consent or knowledge, the accountant 
not being entrusted with any monies of the bank, nor put in possession of 
them, as accountant. Allison v. Farmers’ Bank, 6 Rand. 204. 

257. A cashier’s bond conditioned “safely to keep all monies,’ &c. does 
not render the obligors responsible for money violently robbed from him 
while in the discharge of his duty. Huntsville Bank v. Hill, 1 Stew. 201. 

258. Where a cashier exceeded his power, by changing the securities of 
the bank, without the knowledge of the directors, his sureties were held to be 
liable; but the measure of damages, in a suit on the bond, was held to be, 
not the absolute amount of the original securities, but the probable amount 
that would have accrued from them, if they had not been changed. Bar- 
rington v. Bank of Washington, 14S. & R. 405. 

259. No act or vote of directors, contrary to their duties, and in fraud of 
stockholders’ rights and interests, will excuse the cashier or his sureties for 
violating the stipulations in his bond, well and truly to execute the duties 
of his office. Minor v. Mechanics’ Bank, | Pet. 46. 

260. In Union Bank v. Clossey, 10 Johns. 271, the condition of a bond, 
that a clerk in the bank should well and faithfully perform the duties assigned 
to, and trust reposed in him, as first teller, was held to apply to his honesty, 
but not to his ability; and his sureties were declared not to be responsible 
for a loss arising from his mistake. 

261. But if, in such case, the teller conceal deficiences that at first arose 
from mistake, and make false entries in the books, for the purpose of con- 
cealment, it is a breach of the bond, and his sureties are liable for the loss 
sustained in consequence of such fraudulent conduct. Union Bank v. Clos- 
sey, 11 Johns. 182. 

262. Where a statute prohibited any bank from issuing bills payable at 
any place except at the bank, and a cashier, on receiving bills not proved to 
have been issued after the statute was passed, (which had been taken up 
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and paid by another bank, at which they were made payable,) put them 
again into circulation for his own use; it was held to be a breach of his 
bond given for the faithful performance of his duty, for which his sureties 
were liable. Dedham Bank v. Chickering, 4 Pick. 314. 

263. Aliter, where he embezzled new bills, made by consent of the direc- 
tors, and intended to be privately kept and surreptitiously issued by him, 
after the statute was passed, and in direct violation of it, such bills not be- 
ing intended to make part of the ostensible funds of the bank, and not being 
entered on its books, nor noticed in the half-yearly returns to the governor 
and council. ib. 

264. Nor are a cashier’s sureties liable on his bond for his not accounting 
to the bank for their money collected by him as an attorney at law. tb. 

265. Nor for his surreptitiously conveying his shares in the bank toa 
third person, by means of blank certificates signed by the president and de- 
posited in the cashier’s hands, though he had previously pledged the shares 
to the bank as security for the payment of his notes. ib. 

256. But, in such case, the bank may apply, towards payment of the 
cashier’s notes, a balance standing on its books in his favor, instead of ap- 
plying ° for the sureties’ benefit, in reducing damages for breach of the 
bond. ib. § 

267. As a cashier has not, ez officio, authority to accept a draft, on the 
bank, unless the drawer has funds there, evidence is not admissible, in a 
suit against a surety on his bond, that the cashier drew, in his individual ca- 
pacity, a draft on the bank, and accepted, as cashier, for the bank, and sold 
it, and that the purchaser transmitted it to him to be passed to his (the pur- 
chaser’s) credit. Pendleton v. Bank of Kentucky, 1 Mont. 177. 

268. A cashier, who receives money for deposit, out of the bank, and not 
in banking hours, or receives its funds at places distant from the bank, and 
does not account for them, is liable on his official bond. ib. 

269. A cashier’s sureties were held liable until the time of his being dis- 
charged from office, though the order for his discharge (which was given up- 
on discovery of his breach of trust) was received on Sunday morning, and 
was not executed until the afternoon of the next day. M’Gill v. Bank of 
United States, 12 Wheat. 511. Paine, 661. 

270. Where a cashier, before his re-appointment to office, had misapplied 
the funds of the bank, and, after his re-appointment, borrowed money, as 
cashier, and placed it in the bank, to conceal his delinquency, and after- 
wards returned the money so borrowed, and was dismissed as a defaulter, it 
was held that the sureties on his last bond were answerable; as the money, 
that he so placed in the bank, became the property of the bank, and his sub- 
sequent conduct was a breach of the condition of that bond. Ingraham v. 
Maine Bank, 13 Mass. 208. 

271. An error against the bank, in the addition of a column of figures by 
the cashier, is prima facie evidence of a loss to the bank, to the amount of 
such error; and the cashier and his sureties are liable therefor unless they 
show that the loss did not in fact accrue. Bank of Washington v. Barring- 
ton, 2 Pennsyl. 27. 

272. If a cashier permit a transfer of stock to be made to the bank beyond 
the amount permitted by the charter, he is answerable to the stockholders, 
on his bond, for any loss thereby caused, although such transfer were au- 
thorized by a resolution of the directors. tb. 

273. It is the duty of the cashier to forward to the state treasurer the du- 
ties on dividends declared by the bank; and if he omit so to do, he and his 
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sureties are liable on his bond to the amount of theinjury the reby necessa 
rily sustained by the bank. ib. 

274. Where a charter was forfeited by a cashier’s omission thus to for- 
ward such duties, and by a subsequent statute the charter was “‘revived and 
continued in as full force and ample a manner as if no forfeiture had taken 
place,”’ it was held that his sureties were not liable for his defaults after the 
passing of that statute. ib. 

275. A condition in a cashier’s bond “to account for, settle, and pay over 
all monies,”’ &c. is tantamount to the condition prescribed by statute, which 
is “for his good behaviour.”? And if it were not, yet the condition prescrib- 
ed by the statute does not preclude the insertion of the former. State Bank 
v. Locke, 4 Dev. 529. 

276. The receipt, by the cashier, of money on deposit, with direction to 
pass it to the credit of another bank, and his omission so to do, and his con- 
cealment of the fact that the money was deposited, constitute a breach of 
such bond, and the cashier and his sureties are liable therefor, without proof 
that the bank, of which he was cashier, had paid the amount of the deposit 
to the bank for which it was deposited. ib. 

277. Where, in a suit on a cashier’s bond issue was takén on the aver- 
ment that certain false and deceptive entries were made in the books of the 
bank, by its clerks, with the connivance of the cashier, such books (on 
proof that they were kept by the clerks, and that the entries were in their 
hand-writing) are evidences for the purpose of laying a foundation for other 
testimony to show fraud, &c. by the cashier. Union Bank v. Ridgely, | 
Har. & Gill, 527. 

278. The admissions of a cashier, made while in office, that he had mis- 
applied the funds of the bank, are evidence against his sureties. Pendleton 
v. Bank of Kentucky, 1 Monr. 177. 

279. Where a cashier applies to his own use the notes, &c. of the bank, 
he is liable for the full nominal amount, and cannot show that such notes, 
&c. were depreciated. ib. 

280. Retaining a cashier in office, after a knowledge of his deficiency, does 
not excuse his surety from liability for previous defaults. State Bank v. 
Chetwood, 3 Halst. 28. 

281. But if the law require the removal of a cashier for ascertained de- 
linquency, and the managers of the bank retain him in service, after know- 
ing such cause of removal, and connive at his misconduct, his surety is not 
liable for any breach of his bond subsequent to the discovery of his misdo- 
ings. Taylor v. Bank of Kentucky, 2 J.J. Marsh. 563. 

282. In a suit on such bond, by the principal bank, a plea imputing to the 
directors of the branch bank (in which the principal obligor was cashier) 
knowledge of the cashier’s delinquency, and a connivance at it, will not be 
sufficient ; as it is not alegal presumption that what is known to the branches 
is communicated to the principal bank. tb. 

283. In debt on a bond given by a cashier, “to account for all monies re- 
ceived by him,” the plaintiffs replied, to a plea of general performance, that 
he had received divers sums of money, at divers times, to a certain amount, 
for which he had not accounted ; and the rejoinder alleged that he had ac- 
counted for all monies received. Held, that the defendant was bound, in 
this state of the pleadings, to show that the cashier had accounted for the 
replication. Exeter Bank v. Rogers, 6 N. Hamp. 142. 

284. In debt on a cashier’s bond, if the defendant, on oyer, set forth a 
bond which recites that “C is cashier,” he is estopped to deny that C is 
cashier. State Bank v. Chetwood, 3 Halst. 1. 
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IX. Bank Checks. 


1. A bank check is substantially the same as an inland bill of exchange ; 
it passes by delivery, when payable to bearer, and the rules as to present- 
ment, diligence of the holder, &c. which are applicable to the one, are gen- 
erally applicable to the other. Woodsv. Schreder, 4 Har. & J. 276. Cru- 
ger v. Armstrong, 3 Johns. Cas. 5. Conroy v. Warren, ib.259. Merchants’ 
Bank v. Spicer, 6 Wend. 445. Sutcliffe v. M’ Dowell, 2N.& M. 251. 
Murray v. Judah, 6 Cow. 484, Glenn v.Noble, 1 Blackf. 104. Humphries 
v. Bicknell, 2 Litt. 299. Shrieve v. Duckham, | Litt. 194. 

2. But where a check was drawn in March, and was not presented until 
October following, and the drawer, after the date of the check, had drawn 
large sums from the bank, and payment was refused because the drawer 
had not the amount of the check in the bank when it was presented, it was 
held that the drawer was liable, notwithstanding the delay in presenting, as 
it did not appear that he had sustained any damages by the delay, the fail- 
ure not proceeding from any fault of the bank, but from the act of the de- 
fendant in withdrawing his funds. Conroy v. Warren, 3 Johns. Cas. 259. 

3. Where a check was received in S, on the 14th of January, drawn on 
a bank in A, distant 16 miles from S, and between which places there was - 
adaily mail, and it was not presented till Feb. 6th, the endorser was held 
to be discharged by the holder’s laches. Mohawk Bank v. Broderick, 10 
Wend. 304. 13 Wend. 133. 

4. Greater diligence is required in presenting checks, than in presenting 
common inland bills of exchange. ib. Gough v. Staats, 13 Wend. 549. 

5. The endorser of a check is discharged by want of diligence in pre- 
senting it, though he has not been prejudiced by the delay. 13 Wend. 549. 

6. Where all the parties reside in the same place, omission to present a 
check for six days, discharges the endorser. ib. 

7. The drawer cannot be called on for payment till after demand on the 
drawee ; and in order to charge him, it is enough to show such demand and 
a refusal to pay at any time before suit, unless the drawee has failed, or the 
drawer has otherwise been injured by the delay. ib. 

8. A check post-dated and negotiated is payable on demand on or after 
the day on which it purports to bear date. th. Mohawk Bank v. Broderick, 
10 Wend. 304. 13 Wend. 133. 

9. In an action by the holder against an endorser, a demand of payment 
from the drawee must be proved, though the drawer had no funds in the 
drawee’s hands, nor any reasonable expectation that the check would be 
paid. Mohawk Bank v. Broderick, ubi sup. 

10. The negotiation and circulation of a check does not dispense with 
the necessity of demanding payment within a reasonable time. ib. 

ll. A party who draws a check on a bank, without funds there to meet 
it, is not entitled to notice of non-payment, nor discharge by the holder’s 
not presenting it within a reasonable time. Lichelberger v. Finley, 7 Har. 
& J. 381. Franklin v. Vanderpool, 1 Hall, 78. Cushing v. Gore, 15 Mass. 
74, Mohawk Bank v. Broderick, ubi sup. 

12. To draw a check under such circumstances, if unexplained, is a 
fraud which deprives the drawer of all right to presentment, &c. 1 Hall, 78. 

13. As the officers of a bank cannot, without violating their trust, honor 
acheck beyond the amount of the drawer’s deposits, there is no legal 
ground for the confidence or credit, in such case, which might entitle the 
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a to notice, &c. if he had thus drawn on individuals. 7 Har. & J. 
1. 

14, Where the drawer of acheck on a bank informs the payee that he 
has withdrawn the funds on which it was drawn, a presentment is unneces- 
sary. Sutcliffe v. M’ Dowell, 2. N. & M. 251. 

15, So where the drawee is forbidden by the drawer to pay on present- 
ment, of which the payee has notice before the check is payable. Lillie v. 
Miller, 2 N. & M. 257, note. 

16. Though the drawer, between the making of the check and the time 
when it should be presented, withdraws his funds from the bank, this alone 
will not prevent the necessity of presentment and notice. There should be 
a total absence of funds during all that time; and the drawer, it seems, 
should know, when he drew, that there would be no funds, or he will be 
considered only as having overdrawn, and be entitled to notice, &c. Haig 
v. Moses, 2 N. & M. 433. 

17. A bona fide holder of a memorandum check, (a check not addressed 
to any particular bank or person,) payable to bearer, may maintain an ac- 
tion on it against the drawer, in his own name, though it came into his 
hands five years after its date. Ellis v. Wheeler, 3 Pick. 18. 

18. But the burden of proof, in case of a check of this kind, is on 
the holder; and he cannot recover on it without proof that he obtained it 
fairly and for a valuable consideration. Ball v. Allen, 15 Mass. 433. 

19, The holder of a check of the common form is prima facie to be 
deemed the rightful owner of it, and need not prove a consideration, unless 
there are suspicious circumstances. Cruger v. Armstrong, 3 Johns. Cas. 5. 
Conroy v. Warren, ib. 259. 

20. The holder, as mere agent, of a check payable to bearer, may sue on 
it in his own name. If a question of mala fide possession arise, the jury 
are to decide it. Mauran v. Lamb, 7 Cow. 174. 

21. Where the drawer of a check, on being informed that payment had 
been demanded, and refused, promised to arrange it, he was held not to 
have waved a demand, if none had been in fact made. Brown v. Lusk, 4 
Yerg. 210. 

22. Payment, by the drawer, of part of a check, after it becomes due 
excuses the holder from proving a demand on the bank. Levy v. Peters, 9 
S. & R. 125. So, it seems, if the drawer pay part before it is due. ib. 

23. A check upon a bank given in the ordinary course of business, is not 
presumed.to be received as an absolute payment, even if the drawer have 
funds in the bank, but as the means whereby the holder may procure the 
money. Cromwell v. Lovett, 1 Hall, 56. People v. Howell, 4 Johns. 296. 

24. The holder of a check, in such a case, becomes the agent of the 
drawer to collect the money ; and if guilty of no negligence, whereby an 
actual injury is sustained by the drawer, he will not be answerable, if, from 
any peculiar circumstances attending the bank, the check is not paid. 1 
Halli, 56. 

25. In a suit against the drawer for the consideration of sucha check, the 
holder may treat it as a nullity, and resort to his original cause of action. 
1 Hall. 56. 6 Wend. 369. S.C. 

26. The drawer of a check, though for the accommodation of the payee, 
is not his surety, and therefore, though a subsequent holder give time to 
the payee, this will not discharge the drawer, though such holder knew it 
was an accommodation check. As between drawer, payee, and holder, the 
drawer is principal, and the payee surety. Murray v. Judah, 6 Cow. 484. 
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27. Where such a check was transferred by the holder as collateral secu- 
rity for a prior debt, and on the drawer’s failure it was appraised, and taken 
absolutely by the creditor at a discount, it was held that the creditor was, not- 
withstanding, entitled to recover against the drawer according to the face of 
the check, and that, on the money counts, the check was conclusive evi- 
dence against the drawer. ib. 

28. Though a check be transferred to two as collateral security for their 
two several debts, yet one alone may sue on it; his possession being prima 
facie evidence that he had acquired the other’s interest therein. ib. 

29. A check needs not to be presented on the day on which it is received. 
Merchants’ Bank v. Spices, 6 Wend. 443. 

30. It is sufficient proof of the presentment of a check to authorize the 
submitting of the case to a jury, if it be shown that it was delivered by one 
bank to the porter of the bank on which it was drawn, and that he called, 
according to the course of business, to make and receive exchanges, and 
that the check was returned by the latter bank, as not good. ib. 

31. Itis sufficient to charge the original holder of a check as endorser, if 
he put the initials of his name on the back of it. ib. 

32. A naked check, payable to A, or bearer, is not, per se, evidence of pay- 
mentto A. It must be proved that he received the money at the bank; and 
in order to charge him as debtor, evidence of the consideration of the check 
should be given. Patton v. Ash, 7S. & R. 116. 

33. In declaring on a check payable 15 days after date, which the bank 
had refused to pay, it is not sufficient to aver a presentment after it became 
due, without stating the day of presentment. Glenn v. Roble, 1 Blackf. 104. 

34. The endorser of a check for the accommodation of the drawer, to en- 
able the latter to obtain a loan, cannot be discharged as a guarantor where the 
declaration contains only the money counts, though a copy of the check is 
served with the declaration. Gough v. Staats, 13 Wend. 549. 

35. It seems that the payee of a check may well present it when he pleases, 
at any time before suit thereon against the drawer, unless the drawer can 
show that he was injured by the delay. Elting v. Shook, 2-Hall, 459. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF BANKING. 


BY J. R. M’CULLOCH, ESQ. 


Sketch of the Bank of England.—This great establishment, which has long 
been the principal bank of deposit and circulation, not in this country only, 
but in Europe, was founded in 1694. Its principal projector was Mr. 
William Paterson, an intelligent and enterprising Scotch gentleman, who 
was afterwards engaged in the ill-fated colony at Darien. Government 
being at the time much distressed for want of money, partly from the defects 
and abuses in the system of taxation, and partly from the difficulty of bor- 
rowing, because of the supposed instability of the revolutionary establish- 
ment, the bank grew out of a loan of 1,200,000. for the public service. 
The subscribers, besides receiving eight per cent. on the sum advanced as 
interest, and 4,0001. a year, as the expense of management, in all 100,0001. 
a year, were incorporated into a society denominated the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England. ‘The charter is dated the 27th of July, 
1694. It declares, amongst other things, that they shall ‘‘be capable in law, 
to purchase, enjoy, and retain to them and their successors, any manors, 
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lands, rents, tenements, and possessions whatsoever; and to purchase and 
acquire all sorts of goods and chattels whatsoever, wherein they are not 
restrained by act of parliament; and also tu grant, demise, and dispose of 
the same. 

“That the management and government of the corporation be committed 
to the governor, deputy governor, and twenty-four directors, who shall be 
elected between the 25th day of March, and 25th day of April, each year, 
from among the members of the company, duly qualified. 

“That no dividend shall at any time be made by the said governor and 
company, save only out of the interest, profit, or produce arising by or out 
of the said capital stock or fund, or by such dealing as is allowed by act of 
parliament. 

“They must be natural born subjects of England, or naturalized subjects: 
they shall have in their own name, and for their own use, severally, viz.— 
the governor at least 4,0001., the deputy governor 3,0001., and each director 
2,0001. of the capital stock of the said corporation. 

«That thirteen or more of the said governors and directors, (of which the 
governor or deputy governor must always be one,) shall constitute a court 
of directors, for the management of the affairs of the company, and for the 
appointment of all agents and servants, which may be necessary, paying 
them such salaries as they may consider reasonable. 

«Every elector must have, in his own name, and for his own use, 5001. 
or more capital stock, and can only give one vote. He must, if required by 
any member present, take the oath of stock; or the declaration of stock, in 
case he be one of the people called Quakers. 

«Four general courts to be held in every year; in the months of Septem- 
ber, December, April, and July. A general court may be summoned at 
any time, upon the requisition of nine proprietors, duly qualified as electors. 

“The majority of electors in general courts have the power to make and 
constitute by-laws and ordinances for the government of the corporation, 
provided that such by-laws and ordinances be not repugnant to the laws of 
the kingdom, and be confirmed and approved, according to the stautes in 
such case made and provided. 

The corporation is prohibited from engaging in any sort of commercial 
undertaking, other than dealing in bills of exchange, and in gold and silver. 
It is authorized to advance money upon the security of goods or merchandize 
pledged to it; and to sell, by public auction, such goods as are not redeemed 
within a specified time. 

It was also enacted, in the same year in which the bank was established, 
by statute 6, William and Mary, c. 20, that the bank ‘shall not deal in any 
goods, wares, or merchandise, (except bullion,) or purchase any lands 
or revenues belonging to the crown, or advance or lend to their majesties, 
their heirs or successors, any sum or sums of money by way of loan or an- 
ticipation, or any part or parts, branch or branches, fund or funds of the 
revenue, now granted or belonging, or hereafter to be granted to their maj- 
esties, their heirs and successors, other than such fund or funds, part or 
parts, branch or branches of the said revenue only, on which a credit of loan 
is or shall be granted by parliament.”? And in 1697 it was enacted that the 
“*eommon capital and principal stock, and also the real fund of the governor, 
and company, or any profit or produce to be made thereof, or arising 
thereby, shall be exempted from any rates, taxes, assessments, or imposi- 
tions whatsoever, during the continuance of the bank; and that all the profit, 
benefit, and advantage from time to time arising out of the management of 
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the said corporation, shall be applied to the uses of all the members of the 
said corporation of the governor and company of the Bank of England, rate- 
ably, and in proportion to each member’s part, share, and interest in the 
common capital and principal stock of the said governor and company 
hereby established.” 

It was further enacted, in 1697, that the forgery of the company’s seal, or 
of any sealed bill or bank note, should be felony without benefit of clergy, 
and that the making of any alteration or erasure in any bill or note should 
also be felony. 

In 1696, during the great recoinage, the bank was involved in considera- 
ble difficulties, and was even compelled to suspend payment of her notes, 
which were at a heavy discount. Owing, however, to the judicious con- 
duct of the directors, and the assistance of government, the bank got over 
the crisis. But it was at the same time judged expedient, in order to place 
her in a situation the better to withstand any adverse circumstances that 
might afterwards occur, to increase her capital from 1 ,200,0001. to 2,201,171. 
In 1708, the directors undertook to pay off and cancel one million and a half 
exchequer bills they had circulated two years before, at 44 per cent., with 
the interest on them, amounting in all to 1,775,02Sl. which increased the 
permanent debt due by the public to the bank, including 400,0001. then ad- 
vanced in consideration of the renewal of the charter, to 3,375,028/., for 
which they were allowed 6 per cent. The bank capital was then also 
doubled or increased to 4,402,343. But the year 1708 is chiefly memorable 
in the history of the bank, for the act that was then passed, which declared, 
that during the continuance of the corporation of the Bank of England, “it 
should not be lawful for any body politic, erected or to be erected, other than 
the said governor and company of the Bank of England, or for any other 
persons whatsoever, united or to be united in covenants or partnership, ex- 
ceeding the number of 6 persons, in that part of Great Britain called Eng- 
land, to borrow, owe, or take up any sum or sums of money on their bills 
or notes payable on demand, or in any less time than 6 months from the 
borrowing thereof.”—This proviso, which has had so powerful an operation 
on banking in England, is said to have been elicited by the Mine-adventure 
Company having commenced banking business, and begun to issue notes. 

The capital of the bank on which dividends are paid, has never exactly 
coincided with, though it has seldom differed very materially from, the per- 
manent advance by the bank to the public. We have already seen that it 
amounted in 1708, to 4,402,3431. between that year and 1727, it was in- 
creased to near 9,000,0007. In 1746 it amounted to 10,780,000/. From this 
period it underwent no change till 1782, when it was increased 8 per cent., 
or to 11,642,400. It continued stationary at this sum down to 1816, when 
it was raised to 14,553,0001., by an addition of 25 per cent. from the profits 
of the bank, under the provisions of the act 56 Geo. 3. c.96. The late act 
for the renewal of the charter, 3 & 4 Will. 4 c. 98, directs that the sum of 
3,638,2501. the portion of the debt due to the bank to be repaid by the public, 
shall be deducted from the bank’s capital; which will, therefore, be in future 
10,914,750. 

The Bank of England has been frequently affected by panics amongst the 
holders of its notes. In 1745, the alarm occasioned by the advance of the 
Highlanders under the Pretender as far as Derby, led to a run upon the 
bank; and in order to gain time to concert measures for averting the run, 
the directors adopted the device of paying in shillings and sixpences! But 
they derived a more effectual relief from the retreat of the Highlanders, and 
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from a resolution agreed to at a meeting of the principal merchants and traders 
of the city, and very numerously signed, declaring the willingness of the sub- 
scribers to receive bank notes in payment of any sum that might be due to 
them, and pledging themselves to use their utmost endeavors to make all 


their payments in the same medium. 


Renewals of the Charter of the Bank of England at various periods from 1694 
to 1833 :— 
Pon Capital. 
1694. Charter granted, 5 & 6 William III. the bank contributing 
1,200,000. to the treasury, at 8 per cent—a—- £ 1,200,000 
1697. Renewed, till 12 months notice after 1710. 
1708. Renewed till 12 months notice after 1732, the bank contribu- 
ting further to the government funds, at 6 per cent. 2,175,027 
1713. Renewed till 12 months notice after 1742, the bank advancing 
to government at 5 per cent. interest, in 1716, 2,000,000 
and further in 1721 , at 4 per cent. 4,000,000 
9,375,027 
In 1727 and 1728 refunded by government, 275,027 


Debt due by the government in 1738, £ 9,100,000 
. Renewed till 1764—the bank advancing the further sum of 

1,600,000/. and in 1745, 986,000/. at 3 per cent. 2,586,000 
. Renewed till 1786—the bank paying the government a bonus 

of 110,0001. for privileges, &c. 
. Renewed till 1812. The bank loaning the government 

3,000,000/. at 3 per cent. for three years. 
. Renewed till 1833. The bank advancing to government 

3,000,000. for 6 years, without interest, and loan renewed 

in 1807, re-payable at the peace. In 1816, the bank 


renewed the loan till 1833, at 3 per cent. £3,000,000 


. , 14,686,800 
. Renewed till 1855, or 12 months notice after 1845— 
refunded to the bank, 3,638,250 


Permanent debt due by government, £ 11,048,550 


During the tremendous riots in June, 1780, the bank incurred considerable 
danger. Had the mob attacked the establishment at the commencement of 
the riots, the consequences might have proved fatal. Luckily, however, 
poe delayed their attack till time had been afforded for providing a force 
sufficient to insure its safety. Since that period a considerable military force 
is nightly placed in the interior of the bank, as a protection in any emergen- 
cy that may occur. 

In the latter part of 1792 and beginning of 1793, there was, in consequence 
of a previous over-issue on their part, a general run on most of the private 
banks; and about one third of these establishments were forced to stop pay- 
ment. This led to a considerable demand for coin from the bank. 

The year 1797, is, however, the most important epoch in the recent his- 
tory of the bank. Owing partly to events connected with the war in which 
we were then engaged—to loans to the emperor of Germany—to bills drawn 
on the treasury at home by British agents abroad—and partly, and chiefly, 
perhaps, to the advances most unwillingly made by the bank to government, 
which prevented the directors from having a sufficient control over their 
issues—the exchanges became unfavorable in 1795, and in that and the fol- 
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lowing year large sums in specie were drawn from the bank.* In the latter 
end of 1796, and beginning of 1797, considerable apprehensions were enter- 
tertained of invasion, and rumors were propagated of descents having been 
actually made on the coast. In consequence of the fears that were thus 
excited, runs were made on the provincial banks in different parts of the 
country; and some of them having failed, the panic became general, and 
extended itself to London. Demands for cash poured in upon the bank from 
all quarters; and on Saturday, the 25th of February, 1797, she had only 
1,272,0001. of cash and bullion in her coffers, with every prospect of a vio- 
lent run taking place on the following Monday. In this emergency an 
order in council was issued on Sunday the 26th, prohibiting the directors 
from paying their notes in cash until the sense of parliament had been taken 
on the subject. And after parliament met, and the measure had been much 
discussed, it was agreed to continue the restriction till 6 months after the 
signature of a definitive treaty of peace. 

Parliament being sitting at the time, a committee was immediately 
appointed to examine into the affairs of the bank; and their report put to 
rest whatever doubts might have been entertained with respect to the sol- 
vency of the establishment, by showing that at the moment when the order 
in council appeared, the bank was possessed of property to the amount of 
15,513,6901, after all claims upon it had been deducted. 

Much difference of opinion has existed with respect to the policy of the 
restriction in 1797; but, considering the peculiar ciscumstances under which 
it took place, its expediency seems abundantly obvious. The run did not 
originate in any over-issue of bank paper; but grew entirely out of political 
causes. So long as the alarms of invasion continued, it was clear that no 
bank paper immediately convertible into gold would remain in circulation. 
And as the bank, though possessed of ample funds, was without the means 
of instantly retiring her notes, she might, but for the interference of govern- 


* So early as December, 1794, the court of directors represented to government 
their uneasiness on account of the magnitude of the debt due by the a to 
the bank, and anxiously requested a repayment of at least a considerable part of what 
had been advanced. In January, 1795, they resolved to limit their advances upon 
treasury bills to 500,000/. ; and at the same time they informed Mr. Pitt that it was 
their wish that he would adjust his measures for the year in such a manner as not to 
depend on any further assistance from them. On the 11th of February, 1796, they 
resolved, “That it is the opinion of this court, founded upon the experience of the 
late imperial loan, that if any further loan or advance of money to the emperor, or 
to any of the foreign states, should in the present state of affairs take place, it will, 
in all probability, prove fatal to the Bank of England. The court of directors, do, 
therefore, most earnestly deprecate the adoption of any such measure, and they sol- 
emnly protest against any responsibility for the calamitous consequences that may 
follow thereupon.” But notwithstanding these and many other similar remonstrances, 
fresh advances of money were made to our foreign allies, and fresh demands upon 
the bank; the directors reluctantly abandoning their own better judgment, to what 
they truly termed the “pressing solicitations” of the chancellor of the exchequer, 
and their desire to avert “the probable distress which a refusal (on their part) 
might occasion, in the then alarming state of public affairs.” But notwithstanding 
the difficulties of the bank were greatly aggravated by that conduct on the part of 
government against which the directors had so strongly protested, she could hardly, 
in any state of her affairs, have got safely over the crisis of 1797. The run upon 
the bank that then took place, was occasioned by alarms of invasion , and it is clear, 
as remarked in the text, that while they continued, no paper immediately converti- 


ble into gold could remain in circulation. 
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ment, have been obliged to stop payment ; an event which, had it occurred, 
must have produced consequences in the last degree fatal to the public 
interests, 

It had been generally supposed, previously to the passing of the restric- 
tion act, thai bank notes would not circulate unless they were immediately 
convertible into cash ; but the event showed, conformably to principles that 
have since been fully explained, that this was not really the case. Though 
the notes of the Bank of England were not, at the passing of the restriction 
act, publicly declared to be legal tender, they were rendered so in practice, 
by being received as cash in all transactions on account of government, and 
of the vast majority of individuals. For the first three years of the restric- 
tion, their issues were so moderate, that they not only kept on a par with 
gold, but actually bore a small premium. In the latter part of 1800, how- 
ever, their quantity was so much increased that they fell to a discount of 
about 8 per cent. as compared with gold, but they soon after rose nearly to 
par; and it was not until 1508 that the decline of their value excited any 
considerable attention. Early in 1810, they were at a discount of about 134 
per cent.; and this extraordinary fall having attracted the attention of the 
legislature, the house of commons appointed a committee to inquire into 
the circumstances by which it had been occasioned. The committee exam- 
ined several witnesses; and in their report, which was drawao up with 
considerable ability, they justly ascribed the fall to the over-issue of bank 
paper, and recommended that the bank should be obliged to resume cash 
payments within two years. This recommendation was not, however, 
acted upon ; and the value of bank paper continued to decline, as compared 
with gold, till 1814. 

At the period when the restriction on cash payments took place in 1797, 
it is supposed that there were about 280 country banks in existence ; but so 
rapidly were these establishments multiplied, that they amounted to above 
900 in 1813. The price of corn, influenced partly by the depreciation of the 
currency, and the facility with which discounts were obtained, but far more 
by deficient harvests, and the unprecedented difficulties which the war 
threw in the wey of importation, had risen to an extraordinary height during 
the five years ending with 1813. But the harvest of that year being unusu- 
ally productive, and the intercourse with the continent being then also re- 
newed, prices, influenced by both circumstances, sustained a very heavy fall 
in the latter part of 18135, and the beginning of 1814. And this fall having 
proved ruinous to a considerable number of farmers, and produced a general 
want of confidence, such a destruction of provincial paper took place as has 
rarely been paralleled. In 1814, 1815 and 1816, no fewer than 240 country 
banks stopped payment; and eighty-nine commissions of bankruptcy were 
issued against these establishments, being at the rate of one commission 
against every ten and a half of the total number of banks existing in 1813. 

The great reduction that had been thus suddenly and violently brought 
about in the quantity of country bank paper, by extending the field for the 
circulation of Bank of England paper, raised its value in 1817 nearly to a 
par with gold. ‘The return to cash payments being thus facilitated, it was 
fixed, in 1819, by the act 59 Geo. 3, c. 78; commonly called Mr. Peel’s act, 
that they should take place in 1823. But to prevent any future over-issue, 
and at the same time to render the measure as little burdensome as possible, 
it was enacted, in pursuance of a plan suggested by the late Mr. Ricardo, 
that the bank should be obliged, during the interval from the passing of the 
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act till the return to specie payments, to pay her notes, if required, in bars 
of standard bullion, of not less than sixty ounces’ weight. ‘This plan was 
not, however, acted upon during the period allowed by law; for, a large 
amount of gold having been accumulated at the bank, the directors prefer- 
red recommencing specie payments on the Ist of May, 1821. 

The decline in the price of most articles that has taken place since the 
peace, has been often referred to, as a conclusive proof of the great en- 
hancement in the value of bullion. But the inference is by no means so 
certain as has been represented. The prices of commodities are as much 
affected by changes in the cost of their production, as by changes in the 
quantity of money afloat. Now, there is hardly one of the great articles of 
commerce, the cost of which has not been considerably reduced, or which 
has not been supplied from new sources, within the last few years. The 
growth of corn, for example, has been vastly extended in France, Prussia, 
and generally throughout the continent, by the splitting of large estates, and 
the complete subversion of the feudal system ; and the reduction of its price 
in this country is, at least, as much owing to the extraordinary increase of 
imports from Ireland, as to any other cause. The fall in the price of wool is 
most satisfactorily accounted for by the introduction and rapid multiplication 
of merino sheep in Germany, where they seem to succeed even better than 
in Spain ; and by the growing imports from New Holland and elsewhere. 
And a very large portion, if not the whole, of the fall in the price of colonial 
products, is admitted, on all hands, to be owing to the destruction of the 
monopoly system, aud the vast extension of cultivation in Cuba, Brazil, 
Louisiana, Demerara, &c. Although, therefore, we do not deny that the 
falling off in the supply of bullion from the mines, must have had some in- 
fluence on prices, we hold it to be the greatest imaginable error to ascribe to 
it the entire fall that has taken place since the peace. Were its effect rated 
at 10 per cent. we believe it would be very considerably overstated. 

Cash kept by the Bank. Regulation of her Issues. Of late the bank 
directors have endeavored, as a general rule, to have as much coin and 
bullion in their coffers as may together amount, when the exchange is at par, to 
a third part of the bank’s liabilities, including deposits as well as issues; so 
that, in the event of the notes afloat, and the public and private deposits in 
the coffers of the bank, amounting to 27,000,000I. or 30,000,0001., they would 
not consider the establishment in a perfectly satisfactory state, unless she 
was, generally speaking, possessed of about 9,000,000. or 10,000,000I. of 
coin and bullion. Such a supply seems to afford every requisite security ; 
and now that the notes of the bank are made legal tender, and that she must 
be less exposed than formerly to drains during panics, it may, probably, be 
found to be unnecessarily large. 

The issues of the bank are wholly governed, at least in all ordinary cases, 
by what Mr. Horsley Palmer expressively calls ‘the action of the public ;” 
—that is, they are increased during a favorable exchange, or when bullion 
is sent to the bank to be exchanged for notes, and diminished during an un- 
favorable exchange, or when notes are sent to the bank to be paid. If the 
exchange were so favorable that the bank was accumulating considerably 
more bullion than was equivalent to the third part of her liabilities, the 
directors would seem to be justified in adding to the currency by buying a 
larger amount of government securities, or by increasing their discounts, 
&c.; and conversely, if the exchange were so unfavorable as to depress the 
supply of coin and bullion considerably below the average proportion. But 
the most intelligent directors seem to think that this would be an undue in- 
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terferenve ; and, in all but extraordinary cases, the rule of the bank is, to 
allow the public to regulate the currency for itself through the action of the ex- 
change. 

It is frequently said that the value of money, and, consequently, that the 
price of all sorts of property depends on the fiat of the bank, by which it is 
eapriciously elevated at one time and depressed atanother. But the account 
now given of the mode in which the issues of the bank are regulated, com- 
pletely disproves such statements; and independently of this, every one 
who knows that the bank must pay her notes in coin when presented, and 
that coin may at all times be obtained from the mint, without any charge, in 
exchange for bullion, must know that the very supposition of their being 
true, involves a contradiction. 

‘fhe annual average loss by bad debts on the discounts of the Bank of 
England in London, from 1791 to 1831; both inclusive, has been 31,6981. 

Balances of Public Money.—In point of fact, however, a very large part of 
these advances has been nominal only, or has been virtually cancelled by 
the balances of public money in the hands of the bank. Thus, from 1806 
to 1810, both inclusive, the average advances to government amounted to 
14,492,9701. But the average balance of public money in possession of the 
bank during the same period, amounted to about 11,000,0001.; so that the 
real advance was equal only to the difference between these two sums, or to 
ubout 3,500,000/. ‘This statement completely negatives, as Mr. Tooke has 
justly stated, the supposition so commonly entertained and reasoned upon 
as a point beyond doubt, that the bank was rendered, by the restriction, a 
mere engine in the hands of government for facilitating its financial op- 
erations. 

The bank being enabled to employ the greater part of the balances of 
public money in her hands as capital, they have formed one of the main 
sources of the profit she has derived from her transactions with the public. 
This subject was brought very prominently forward in the second report of 
the committee of the House of Commons on public expenditure in 1807. 
And it was agreed in the same year, that the bank should, in consideration 
of the advantages derived from the public balances, continue the loan of 
3,000,000/. made to government in 1800 for 6 years, without interest, on 
the same terms, till 6 months after the signature of a definitive treaty of 
peace. In 1816, this sum was finally incorporated with the debt due by 
government to the bank, at an interest of 3 per cent. In 1818, the public 
balances had fallen to about 7,000,000/.; and they have been still further 
reduced in consequence of measures that were then adopted. They amounted 
at an average of the 3 years ending with 1831, to 4,157,5701. 

Management of Public Debt.—Previously to 1786, the bank received an 
allowance on this account—that is, for trouble in paying the dividends, su- 
perintending the transfer of stock, &c.—of 5621. 10s. a million. In 1786, this 
allowance was reduced to 450/. a million, the bank being, at the same time, 
entitled to a considerable allowance for her trouble in receiving contributions 
on loans, lotteries, &c. This, however, though long regarded as a very im- 
provident arrangement on the part of the public, was acquiesced in till 1808, 
when the allowance on account of management was reduced to 3401. a million, 
on 600,000,000I. of the public debt; and to 300J. a million on all that it ex- 
ceeded that sum, exclusive of some separate allowances for annuities, &c. 
The impression, however, was still entertained, that the allowances for 
management should be further reduced ; and the act 3 & 4 Will. 4 c. 98, for 
he renewal of the charter, has directed that 120,0001. a year shall be 
tdecucted from their amount. During the year ended the 5th of April, 1832 
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the bank received 251,4611. for the management of the public debt and annu- 
ities. This item may, therefore, be taken for the future at about 130,0001. a 
ear. ea 

It should be observed that the responsibility and expense incurred by the 
bank in managing the public debt are very great. The temptation to the 
commission of fraud in transferring stock from one individual to another, 
and in the payment of the dividends, is well known; and notwithstanding 
the skilfully devised system of checks adopted by the bank for its prevention, 
she has frequently sustained very great losses by forgery and otherwise. In 
1803, the bank lost, through a fraud committed by one of her principal 
cashiers, Mr. Astlett, no less than 340,0001.; and the forgeries of Fauntleroy 
the banker, cost her a still larger sum! Atan average of the 10 years ending 
with 1831, the bank lost, through forgeries on the public funds, 40,2041 a 
ear. ———— 

Method of conducting business at the bank.—All accounts kept at the bank 
with individuals, are termed drawing accounts ; those with whom they are 
opened being entitled to draw checks upon them, and to send the bills and 
drafts m their favor to be presented by the bank, exactly as if they dealt 
with private bankers. There is no fixed sum with which an individual 
must open a drawing account; nor is there any fixed sum which the bank 
requires him to keep at his credit to indemnify them for their trouble in an- 
swering his drafis, &c. Mr. Horsley Palmer gave in his evidence the fol- 
lowing statement as to the facilities granted by the bank in drawing accounts 
since 1825:— 

1. The bank receives dividends by power of attorney for all persons having draw- 
ing accounts at the bank. 
_ 2. Dividend warrants are received at the drawiyg-office for ditto. 

3. Exchequer bills and other securities are received for ditto ; the bills exchanged, 
the interest received, and the amount carried to their respective accounts. 

4. Checks may be drawn for 5/. and upwards, instead of 10/. as heretofore. 

5. Cash boxes taken in, contents unknown, for such parties as keep accounts at 


the bank. 
6. Bank notes are paid at the counter, instead of drawing tickets for them on the 


pay clerks as heretofore. 
7. Checks on city bankers paid in by three o’clock may be drawn for between 


four and five; and those paid in before four will be received and passed to account 


the same evening. 
8. Checks paid in after four are sent out at nine o’clock the following morning, 


received and passed to account, and may be drawn for as soon as received. 
9. Dividend warrants taken in at the drawing office until five in the afternoon, 


instead of three as heretofore. 
10. Credits paid into account are received without the bank-book, and are after- 


wards entered therein without the party claiming them. 
11. Bills of exchange accepted, payable at the bank, are paid with or without 


advice ; heretofore with advice only. 
12. Notes of country bankers payable in London, are sent out the same day for 


payment. 

13. Checks are given out in books, and not in sheets as heretofore. 

A person having a drawing account may have a discount account ; but no 

erson can have the latter without, at the same time, having the former. 

hen a discount account is opened, the signatures of the parties are entered 

in a book kept for the purpose, and powers of attorney are granted, empow- 
ering the persons named in them to act for their principals. No bill of ex- 
change drawn in the country is discounted by the bank in London under 
201., nor London note under 1001., nor for a longer date, under existing reg- 
ulations, than three months. 





Sub-treasury Aet. 


SUB-TREASURY ACT. 


AN ACT to provide for the better organization of the treasury, and for the 
collection, safekeeping, transfer, and disbursement of the public revenue. 


Whereas, by the fourth section of the act entitled ‘‘An act to establish the 
Treasury Department,”’ approved September two, seventeen hundred and 
eighty-nine, it was provided that it should be the duty of the treasurer to 
receive and keep the moneys of the United States, and to disburse the 
same upon warrants drawn by the Secretary of the Treasury, counter- 
signed by the comptroller, and recorded by the register, and not other- 
wise; and whereas it is found necessary to make further provisions to 
enable the treasurer the better to carry into effect the intent of the said 
section in relation to the receiving and disbursing the moneys of the Uni- 
ted States: Therefore— 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the rooms prepared and provided in 
the new treasury building at the seat of government for the use of the treasurer 
of the United States, his assistants, and clerks, and occupied by them, and 
also the fire-proof vaults and safes erected in said rooms for the keeping of 
the public moneys in the possession and under the immediate control of 
said treasurer, and such other apartments as are provided for in this act as 
places of deposit of the public money, are hereby constituted, and declared 
to be, the treasury of the United States. And all monies paid into the same 
shall be subject to the draft of the treasurer, drawn agreeably to appropria- 
tions made by law. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the mint of the United States, in 
the city of Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, and the branch mint 
in the city of New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, and the vaults and 
safes thereof, respectively, shall be places of deposit and safekeeping of the 
public moneys at those points, respectively ; and the treasurer of the said 
mint and branch mint, respectively, for the time being, shall be assistant 
treasurers under the provisions of this act, and shall have the custody and 
care of all public moneys deposited within the same, and shall perform all 
the duties required to be performed by them, im reference to the receipt, 
safekeeping, transfer, and disbursements of all such monies, according to 
the provisions hereinafter contained. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the rooms which were directed to 
be prepared and provided within the custom-houses in the city of New 
York, in the State of New York, and in the city of Boston, in the state 
of Massachusetts, for the use of receivers general of public monies un- 
der the provisions of the act entitled “‘An act to provide for the collection, 
safekeeping, transfer, and disbursement of the public reveaue,” approved 
July fourth, eighteen hundred and forty, shall be for the use of the assist- 
ant treasurers hereinafter directed to be appointed at those places, respec- 
tively ; as shall be also the fire-proof vaults and safes prepared and pro- 
vided within said rooms for the nara of the public moneys collected and 
deposited with them, respectively ; and the assistant treasurers from time 
to time appointed at those points, shall have the custody and care of the 
said rooms, vaults, and safes, respectively, and of all the public moneys de- 
posited within the same, and shall perform all the duties required to be per- 
formed by them, in reference to the receipt, safekeeping, transfer, and dis 
bursement of all such moneys, according to the provisions of this act. 
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Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the offices, with suitable and con- 
venient rooms, which were directed to be erected, prepared, and provided 
for the use of receivers general of public money, at the expense of the 
United States, at the city of Charleston, in the state of South Carolina, and 
at the city of St. Louis, in the state of Missouri, under the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the collection, safekeeping, transfer, and disbursement of 
the public revenue,” approved July fourth, eighteen hundred and forty, 
shall be for the use of the assistant treasurers hereinafter directed to be ap- 
pointed at the places abovenamed ; as shall be also the fire-proof vaults and 
safes, erected within the said offices and rooms, for the keeping of the pub- 
lic money collected and deposited at those points respectively ; the said as- 
sistant treasurers, from time to time appointed at those places, shall have 
the custody and care of the said offices, vaults, and safes, erected, prepared, 
and provided as aforesaid, and of all the public moneys deposited within 
the same, and shall perform all the duties required to be performed by them, 
in reference to the receipt, safekeeping, transfer, and disbursement of all 
such monies, according to the provisions hereinafter contained. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the President shall nominate, and, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint four officers, to 
be denominated “‘assistant treasurers of the United States,” which said of- 
ficers shall hold their respective offices for the term of four years, unless 
sooner removed therefrom; one of which shall be located at the city of 
New York, in the state of New York; one other of which shall be located 
at the city of Boston, in the state of Massachusetts; one other of which 
shall be located at the city of Charleston, in the state of South Carolina ; 
and one other at St. Louis, in the state of Missouri. And all of which said of- 
ficers shall give bonds to the United States, with sureties, according to the 
provisions hereinafter contained, for the faithful discharge of the duties of 
their respective offices. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the treasurer of the United 
States, the treasurer of the mint of the United States, the treasurers, and 
those acting as such, of the various branch mints, all collectors of the cus- 
toms, all surveyors of the customs acting also as collectors, all assistant 
treasurers, all receivers of public monies at the several land offices, all post- 
masters, and all public officers of whatsoever character, be, and they are 
hereby, required to keep safely, without loaning, using, depositing in banks, 
or exchanging for other funds than is allowed by this act, all the public 
money collected by them, or otherwise, at any time, placed in their posses- 
sion and custody, till the same is ordered, by the proper department or of- 
ficer of the government, to be transferred or paid out; and when such or- 
ders for transfer or payment are received, faithfully and promptly to make 
the same as directed, and to do and perform all other duties as fiscal agents 
of the government which may be imposed by this or any other acts of Con- 
gress, or by any regulation of the Treasury Department made in conformity 
to law; and, also, to do and perform all acts and duties required by law, or 
by direction of any of the executive departments of the government, as 
agents for paying pensions, or for making any other disbursements which 
either of the heads of those departments may be required by law to make, 
and which are of a character to be made by the depositaries hereby consti- 
tuted, consistently with the other official duties imposed upon them. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the treasurer of the United States, 
the treasurer of the mint of the United States, the treasurer of the branch 
mint at New Orleans, all the assistant treasurers hereinbefore directed to be 
appointed, shall respectively give bonds to the United States faithfully to 
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discharge the duties of their respective offices according to law, and for 
such amounts as shall be directed by the secretary of the treasury, with 
sureties to the satisfaction of the solicitor of the treasury; and shall, from 
time to time, renew, strengthen, and increase their official bonds, as the sec- 
retary of the treasury may direct, any law in reference to any of the offi- 
cial bonds of any of the said officers to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the secreta. 
ry of the treasury, at as early a day as possible after the passage of this act, 
to require from the several depositaries hereby constituted, and whose offi- 
cial bonds are not hereinbefore piovided for, to execute bonds, new and 
suitable in their terms, to meet the new and increased duties imposed upon 
them, respectively, by this act, and with sureties and in sums such as shall 
seem reasonable and safe to the solicitor of the treasury ; and, from time 
to time, to require such bonds to be renewed and increased in amount, and 
strengthened by new sureties, to meet any increasing responsibility which 
may grow out of accumulations of money in the hands of the depositary, 
or out of any other duty or responsibility arising under this or any other law 
of Congress. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That all collectors and receivers of pub 
lic money, of every character and description, within the District of Coluin- 
bia, shall as frequently as they may be directed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or the Postmaster General so to do, pay over to the Treasury of 
the United States, at the treasury, all public monies collected by them, or 
in their hands ; that all such collectors and receivers of public monies with 
in the cities of Philadelphia, and New Orleans shall, upon the same direc 
tion, pay over to the treasurers of the mints in their respective cities, at the 
said mints, all public monies collected by them, or in their hands; and that 
all such collectors and receivers of public monies within the cities of New 
York, Boston, Charleston, and St. Louis, shall, upon the same direction, 
pay over to the assistant treasurers in their respective cities, at their offices, 
respectively, all the public monies collected by them, or in their hands, to 
be safely kept by the said respective depositaries until otherwise disposed of 
according to law; and itshall be the duty of the said secretary and postmas- 
ter General respectively to direct such payments by the said collectors and 
receivers at all the said places, at least as often as once in each week, and 
as much more frequently, in all cases, as they in their discretion may think 
proper. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to transfer the moneys in the hands of any depositary 
hereby constituted to the treasury of the United States, to be there safely 
kept, to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States, according to the 
provisions of this act; and, also, to transfer moneys in the hands of any 
one depositary constituted by this act to any other depositary constituted 
by the same, at his discretion, and as the safety of the public monies 
and the convenience of the public service shall seem to him to require; 
which authority to transfer the monies belonging to the Post Office De- 
partment is also hereby conferred upon the Postmaster General, so far 
as its exercise by him may be consistent with the provisions of existing 
laws ; and every depositary constituted by this act shall keep his account of 
the money paid to or deposited with him, belonging to the Post Office 
Department, separate and distinct from the account kept by him of other 
public monies so paid or deposited. And for the purpose of payments on 
the public account, it shall be lawful for the Treasurer of the United States 
to draw upon any of the said depositaries, as he may think most conducive 
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to the public interests, or to the convenience of the public creditors, or both. 
And each depositary so drawn upon shall make returns to the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments of all monies received and paid by him, at such 
times and in such form as shall be directed by the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry or the Postmaster General. 

Sec. UL. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall be, and is hereby, authorized to cause examinations to be made of the 
bgoks, accounts, and money on hand, of the several depositaries constituted 
by this act; and for that purpose to appoint special agents, as occasion may 
require, with such compensation, not exceeding six dollars per day and 
travelling expenses, as he may think reasonable, to be fixed and declared at 
the time of each appointment. The agents selected to make these exami- 
nations shall be instructed to examine as well the books, accounts, and re- 
turns of the officer, as the money on hand, and the manner of its being 
kept, to the end that uniformity and accuracy in the accounts, as well as 
safety to the public monies, may be secured thereby. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That in addition to the examinations 
provided for in the last preceding section, and as a further guard over the 
public monies, it shall be the duty of each naval officer and surveyor, as a 
check upon the assistant treasurers, or the collector of the customs, of their 
respective districts; of each register of a land office, as a check upon the 
receiver of his land office ; and of the director and superintendent of each 
mint and branch mint, when separate offices, as a check upon the treasurers, 
respectively, of the said mints, or the persons acting as such, at the close 
of each quarter of the year, and as much more frequently as they shall be 
directed by the Secretary of the Treasury to do so, to examine the books, 
accounts, returns, and money on hand, of the assistant treasurers, collectors, 
receivers of land offices, treasurers of the mint and each branch mint, and 
persons acting as such, and to make a full, accurate, and faithful return to 
the Treasury Department of their condition. 

Sec. 13. And he it further enacted, That the said officers, respectively, 
whose duty it is made, by this act, to receive, keep, and disburse the pu 
lic monies, as the fiscal agents of the government, may be allowed any ne- 
cessary additional expenses for clerks, fire-proof chests, or vaults, or other 
necessary expenses of safekeeping, transferring, and disbursing said mo- 
nies; all such expenses of every character, to be first expressly authorized 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, whose directions upon all the above sub- 
jects, by way of regulation and otherwise, so far as authorized by law, are 
to be strictly followed by all the said officers: Provided, That the whole 
number of clerks to be appointed by virtue of this section of this act shall 
not exceed ten; and that the aggregate compensations of the whole number 
shall not exceed [eight] sixteen thousand dollars, nor shall the compensa- 
tion of any one clerk so appointed exceed eight hundred dollars per annum. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
may, at his discretion, transfer the balances remaining with any of the 
present depositaries, to any other of the eras he may deem 
the safety of the public money or the public convenience may require: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this act shall be so construed as to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to transfer the balances remaining with any of the 
present depositaries, to the depositaries constituted by this act, before the 
first day of January next: And provided, That, for the purpose of pay- 
ments on public account, out of balances remaining with the present de- 
positaries, it shall be lawful for the treasurer of the United States to draw 
upon any of the said depositaries as he may think most conducive to the 
public interests, or to the convenience of the public creditor, or both. 
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Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That all marshals, district attorneys, 
and others having public money to pay to the United States, and all paten- 
tees wishing to make payment for patents to be issued, may pay all such 
monies to the treasurer of the United States, to the treasurer of either of 
the mints in Philadelphia or New Orleans, to either of the other assistant 
treasurers, or to such other depositary constituted by this act as shall be 
designated by the Secretary of the Treasury in other parts of the United 
States to receive such payments, and give receipts or certificates of deposit 
therefor. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That all officers and other persons, 
charged by this act, or any other act, with the safekeeping, transfer, and 
disbursement of the public moneys, other than those connected with the 
Post Office Department, are hereby required to keep an accurate entry of 
each sum received, and of each payment or transfer, and that if any one of 
the said officers, or of those connected with the Post Office Department, 
shall convert to his own use, in any way whatever, or shall use, by way of 
investment in any kind of property or merchandise, or shall loan, with or 
without interest, or shall deposit in any bank, or shall exchange for other 
funds except as allowed by this act, any portion of the public moneys en- 
trusted to him for safekeeping, disbursement, transfer, or for any other pur- 
pose, every such act shall be deemed and adjudged to be an embezzlement 
of so much of the said monies as shall be thus taken, converted, invested, 
used, loaned, deposited, or exchanged, which is hereby declared to be a fel- 
ony; and any failure to pay over or to produce the public moneys entrusted 
to such person shall be held and taken to be prima facie evidence of such 
embezzlement; and if any officer charged with the disbursements of pub- 
lic monies shall accept or receive, or transmit to the Treasury Department 
to be allowed in his favor, any receipt or voucher from a creditor of the 
United States, without having paid to such creditor, in such funds as the 
said officer may have received for disbursement, or such other funds as he 
may be authorized by this act to take in exchange, the full amount specified 
in such receipt or voucher, every such act shall be deemed to be a conversion 
by such officer to his own use of the amount specified in such receipt or 
voucher; and any officer or agent of the United States, and all persons ad- 
vising or participating in such act, being convicted thereof before any court 
of the United States of competent jurisdiction, shall be sentenced to impri- 
sonment for a term of not less than six months nor more than ten years, and 
to a fine equal to the amount of the money embezzled. And upon the trial 
of any indictment against any person for embezzling public monies, under the 
provisions of this act, itshall be sufficient evidence, for the purpose of showing 
a balance against such person, to produce a transcript from the books and pro- 
ceedings of the treasury, as required in civil cases, under the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to provide more effectually for the settlement of accounts 
between the United States and receivers of public money,”’ approved March 
third, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-seven ; and the provisions of 
this act shall be so construed as to apply to all persons charged with the safe- 
keeping, transfer, or disbursement of the public money, whether such persons 
be indicted as receivers or depositaries of the same ; and the refusal of such 
person, whether in or out of office, to pay any draft, order, or warrant, which 
may be drawn upon him by the proper officer of the treasury department, 
for any public money in his hands belonging to the United States, no matter 
in what capacity the same may have been received or may be held, or to 
transfer or disburse any such money promptly, upon the legal requirement 
of any authorized officer of the United States, shall be deemed and taken, 
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upon the trial of any indictment against such person for embezzlement, as 

prima facie evidence of such embezzlement. 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That until the rooms, offices, vaults, 
and safes, directed by the first four sections of this act to be constructed and 
prepared for the use of the treasurer of the United States, the treasurers of the 
mints at Philadelphia and New Orleans, and the assistant treasurers at New 
York, Boston, Charleston, and St. Louis, can be constructed and prepared 
for use, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to procure suit- 
able rooms for offices for those officers at their respective locations, and to 
contract for such use of vaults and safes as may be required for the safekeep- 
ing of the public monies in the charge and custody of those officers respec- 
tively; the expense to be paid by the United States. 

And whereas, by the thirtieth section of the act entitled ‘An act to regulate 
the collection of duties imposed by law on the tonnage of ships or vessels, 
and on goods, wares, and merchandises imported into the United States,’’ 
approved July thirty-one, seventeen hundred and eighty-nine, it was pro- 
vided that all fees and dues collected by virtue of that act should be re- 
ceived in gold and silver coin only ; and whereas, also, by the fifth section 
of the act approved May ten, eighteen hundred, entitled “An act to 
amend the act entitled ‘An act providing for the sale of the lands of the 
United States in the territory northwest of the Ohio, and above the mouth 
of Kentucky river,’ ” it was provided that payment for the said lands 
shall be made by all purchasers in specie, or in evidences of the public 
debt; and whereas experience has proved that said provisions ought to 
be revived and enforced, according to the true and wise intent of the con- 
stitution of the United States— 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That on the first day of January, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and forty-seven, and thereafter, all du- 
ties, taxes, sales of public lands, debts, and sums of money accruing or be- 
coming due to the United States, and also all sums due for postages, or oth- 
erwise, to the General Post Office Department, shall be paid in gold and sil- 
ver coin only, or in treasury notes issued under the authority of the United 
States: Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury shall publish, month- 
ly, in two newspapers at the city of Washington, the amount of specie at 
the several places of deposit, the amount of treasury notes or drafts issued, 
and the amount outstanding on the Jast day cf each month. 

Sec. 19. And be it further enacted, That on the first day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-seven, and thereafier, every officer or 
agent engaged in making disbursements on account of the United States, 
or of the General Post Office, shall make all payments in gold and silver 
coin, or in treasury notes, if the creditor agree to receive said notes, in pay- 
ment; and any receiving or disbursing officer or agent who shall neglect, 
evade, or violate the provisions of this and the last preceding section of this 
act shall, by the Secretary of the Treasury, be immediately reported to the 
President of the United States, with the facts of such neglect, evasion, or 
violation ; and also to Congress, if in session; and if not in session, at the 
commencement of its session next after the violation takes place. 

Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, That no exchange of funds shall be 
made by any disbursing officers or agents of the government, of any grade 
or denomination whatsoever, or connected with any branch of the public 
service, other than on exchange for gold and silver; and every such dis- 
pees officer, when the means for his disbursements are furnished to him 
in gold and silver, shall make his payments in the money so furnished; or 
when - means are furnished to him in drafts, shall cause those drafts to 
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be presented at their place of payment, and properly paid according to the 
law ; and shall make his payments in the money so received for the drafts 
furnished, unless in either case, he can exchange the means in his hands 
for gold and silver at par. And it shall be, and is hereby, made the duty of 
the head of the proper department immediately to suspend from duty any 
disbursing officer who shall violate the provisions of this section, and forth- 
with to report the name of the officer or agent to the President, with the 
fact of the violation, and all the circumstances accompanying the same and 
within the knowledge of the said secretary, to the end that such officer or 
agent may be promptly removed from office, or restored to his trust and the 

rformance of his duties, as to the President may seem just and proper: 

rovided, however, That those disbursing officers having, at present, credits 
in the banks, shall, until the first day of January next, be allowed to check 
on the same, allowing the public creditors to receive their pay from the 
banks either in specie or bank notes. 

Sec. 21. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the secre- 
tary of the treasury to issue and publish regulations to enforce the speedy 
presentation of all government drafts for payment at the place where pay- 
able, and to prescribe the time, according to the different distances of the 
depositaries from the seat of government, within which all drafts upon 
them, respectively, shall be presented for payment; and, in default of such 
presentation, to direct any other mode and place of payment which he may 
deem proper ; but, in all these regulations and directions, it shall be the du- 
ty of the secretary of the treasury to guard, as far as may be, against those 
drafts being used or thrown into circulation as a paper currency, or medium 
of exchange. And no officer of the United States shall, either directly or 
indirectly, sell or dispose to any person or persons, or corporations, what- 
soever, for a premium, any treasury note, draft, warrant, or other public se- 
curity, not his private property, or sell or dispose of the avails or proceeds 
of such note, draft, warrant, or security in his hands for disbursement, 
without making return of such premium, and accounting therefor by charg- 
ing the same in his accounts to the credit of the United States ; and any ol- 
ficer violating this section shall be forthwith dismissed from office. 

Sec. 22. And be it further enacted, That the assistant treasurers directed 
by this act to be appointed shall receive, respectively, the following sala- 
ries per annum, to be paid quarter-yearly at the treasury of the United 
States, to wit: the assistant treasurer at New York shall be paid a salary of 
four thousand dollars per annum ; the assistant treasurer at Boston shall be 
paid a salary of two thousand five hundred dollars per annum; the assist- 
ant treasurer at Charleston shall be paid a salary of two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars per annum ; the assistant treasurer at St. Louis shall be paid a 
salary of two thousand five hundred dollars per annum; the treasurer of the 
mint at Philadelphia shall, in addition to his present salary, receive five 
hundred dollars annually, for the performance of the duties imposed by this 
act; the treasurer of the branch mint at New Orleans shall also receive 
five hundred dollars annually, for the additional duties created by this act; and 
these salaries, respectively, shall be in full for the services of the respective of- 
ficers, nor shall either of them be permitted to charge or receive any commis- 
sion, pay, or perquisite, for any official service, of any character or descrip- 
tion whatsoever; and the making of any such charge, or the receipt of any 
such compensation, is hereby declared to be a misdemeanor, for which the 
officer convicted thereof, before any court of the United States of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, shall be subject to punishment by fine or imprisonment, or 
both, at the discretion of the court before which the offence shall be tried. 
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Sec. 23. And be it further enacted, That there shall be, and hereby is ap- 
propriated, to be paid out of any money in the treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of five thousand dollars, to be expended, under the di- 
rection of the secretary of the treasury, in such repairs or additions as may 
be necessary to put in good condition for use, with as little delay as may be 
consistent with the public interests, the offices, rooms, vaults, and safes 
herein mentioned, and in the purchase of any necessary additional furniture 
and fixtures, in the purchase of necessary books and stationery, and in de- 
fraying any other incidental expenses necessary to carry this act into effect. 

Sec. 24. And be it further enacted, That all acts or parts of acts which 
come in conflict with the provisions of this act be, and the same are hereby, 
repealed. : 

Approven, August 6th, 1846. 


TREASURY NOTES. 
An Act to authorize an issue of Treasury Votes and a Loan. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, ‘hat the president of the United 
States is hereby authorized to cause treasury notes to be issued for such sum 
or sums as the exigencies of the government may require; and in place of 
such of the same as may be redeemed, to cause others to be issued; but not 
exceeding the sum of ten millions of dollars, of this emission outstanding at 
any one time, and to be issued under the limitations and other provisions 
contained in the act entitled “An act to authorize the issue of treasury 
notes,” approved the 12th of October, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-seven, except that the authority hereby given to issue treasury notes 
shall expire at the end of one year from the passage of this act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the president, if in his opinion it 
shall be the interest of the United States so to do, instead of issuing the 
whole amount of treasury notes authorized by the first section of this act, 
may borrow on the credit of the United States, such an amount of moaey as 
he may deem proper, and issue therefor stock of the United States for the sum 
thus borrowed, in the same form, and under the same restrictions, limitations, 
and provisions as are contained in the act of Congress, approved April fif- 
teenth, one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, entitled “An act for the 
extension of the loan of eighteen hundred and forty-one, and for an addition 
of five millions of dollars thereto, and for allowing interest on treasury notes 
due:”? Provided, however, that the sum so borrowed, together with the trea- 
sury notes issued by virtue of this act, shall not in the whole, exceed the sum 
of ten millions of dollars: 4nd provided further, that no commission shall 
be allowed or paid for the negotiation of the loan authorized by this act; and 
also that the said stock shall be redeemable at a period not longer than ten 
years from the issue thereof. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the treasury notes and the stock 
issued under the provisions of this act shall not bear a higher rate of interest 
than 6 per cent. per annum, and no part thereof shall be disposed of at less 
than par. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That no compensation shall be made to 
any officer whose salary is fixed by law, for preparing, signing, or issuing 
treasury notes ; nor shall any clerks be employed beyond the number au- 
thorized by the act herein referred to. 
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Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the sum of fifty thousand dollars 
be, and the same is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of paying the amount of certain 
treasury notes, which, having been received or redeemed by any authorized 
officer of the government, were subsequently purloined or stolen, and put 
into circulation without evidence on their face of their having been cancelled, 
to the respective holders who may have received the same, or any of them, 
for a full consideration, in the usual course of business, without notice or 
knowledge of the same having been stolen, or cancelled, or altered, and 
without any circumstances to cast suspicion on the good faith or due caution 
with which they may have received the same. 

Approven, July 22, 1846. 


Under the act to establish the sub-treasury, passed August, 1846, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen have been appointed sub-treasurers at the places named : 
William C. Bouck of New York, at New York. 
Henry Hubbard of New Hampshire, at Boston. 
William Laval of South Carolina, at Charleston. 
George Penn of Missouri, at St. Louis. 


SCOTCH BANKS. 
The following sketch is from the pen of J. R. McCulloch, in Brande’s Encyclopedia. 


The act of 1708, preventing more than six individuals from entering into 
partnership for carrying on the business of banking, did not extend to Scot- 
land. In consequence of this exemption, several banking companies, with 
numerous bodies of partners, have always existed in that part of the empire. 
The Bank of Scotland was established by act of parliament in 1695. By 
the terms of its charter it enjoyed, for twenty-one years, the exclusive priv- 
ilege of issuing notes in Scotland. Its original capital was only 100,0001.; 
but it was increased to 200,000/. in 1744, and now amounts to 1,500,0000., 
of which 1,000,0001. has been paid up. 

The Royal Bank of Scotland was established in 1727. Its original capital 
was 151,0001.; at present it amounts to 200,000/., which has been all paid up. 

The British Linen Company was incorporated in 1746, for the purpose, 
as its name implies, of undertaking the manufacture of linen. But the views 
in which it originated were speedily abandoned, and it became a banking 
company only. Its paid up capital amounts to 500,0U01. 

Exclusively of the above, there are two other chartered banks in Scotland; 
the commercial bank, established in 1810; and the National Bank of Scot- 
land, established in 1825. The former has paid up capital of 600,0001., and 
the latter of 500,0001. 

None of the other banking companies established in Scotland, are char- 
tered associations, and the partners are jointly and individually liable to the 
whole extent of their fortunes, for the debts of the firms. Some of them, as 
the Aberdeen Town and Country Bank, the Dundee Commercial Bank, 
the Perth Banking Company, &c., have very numerons bodies of partners, 
Generally speaking, they have been eminently successful. An original 
share, 1501., of the stock of the Aberdeen Banking Company, established in 
1767, is now (1838) worth no less than 2,5001. Their affairs are uniformly 
conducted by a board of directors chosen by the shareholders. 

There are very few banks with less than six partners in Scotland. Almost 
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all the great joint stock banks have numerous branches; so that there is 
hardly a town or village of any consequence without two or more banks, 

The Bank of Scotland began to issue one-pound notes as early as 1704, 
and their issue has since been continued without interruption, With only 
one exception, all the Scotch banks issue notes ; and taking their sagregate 
circulation at from 3,500,0001. to 4,000,0001., it is supposed that from 
2,000,000/, to 2,500,0001. consists of notes for 1l. In 1826 it was proposed 
to suppress one-pound notes in Scotland as well as in England; but the mea- 
sure having been strongly objected to by the people of Scotland, as being at 
once oppressive and unnecessary, was abandoned. 

There have been very few bankruptcies among the Scotch banks. This 
superior stability is to be ascribed to a variety of causes; partly to the great 
wealth of the early established banks, which had a considerable influence in 
preventing an inferior class of banks acquiring any hold on the public con- 
fidence ; partly to the comparatively little risk attending the business of 
banking in Scotland ; partly to the facilities afforded by the Scotch law for 
attaching a debtor’s property, whether it consists of land or moveables ; and 
partly, and principally, perhaps, to the fact of the Scotch banks being but 
indirectly and slightly affected by adepression of the exchange and an efflux 
of bullion. 

The circumstances now mentioned render it unnecessary to enforce that 
suppression of local issues in Scotland, which is so indespensable in Eng- 
land, where the system of provincial banking is of a very inferior descri 
tion, the risk attending the business much greater, and where any excess in 
the amount of the currency necessarily occasions a fall of the exchange, anda 
demand for bullion. The commerce and population of Scotland are too 
limited, and that country is too remote from the metropolis, or from the 
centre of the monied world, the pivot on which the exchanges turn, to 
make it of importance that her currency should be identical with that of 
England. We believe that the Scotch attach much more importance than 
it deserves, to the issue of paper, and especially to the issue of one-pound 
notes ; still, however, we do not think that the circumstances are at present 
such as to call for, or to warrant any attempt to introduce any material 
changes in their banking system. 

All the Scotch banks receive deposits, even of the low amount of 101., 
and allow interest on them at from one to two per cent. below the market 
rate. But should a deposit be unusually large, as from 5,000I. to 10,0001., 
a special agreement is usually made with regard to it. This part of the sys- 
tem has been particularly advantageous. It, in fact, renders the Scotch 
banks a sort of savings’ banks for ali classes; and their readily receiving all 
sorts of deposits at a reasonable rate of interest, has tended to diffuse a spirit 
of economy and parsimony among the people that would not otherwise 
have existed. The total deposits in the hands of the Scotch banks ere be- 
lieved at present (1838) to exceed 25,000,000/. of which fully a half is un- 
derstood to be in sums of from 101. to 2001. 

The Scotch banks make advances in the way of discounts and loans, and 
on what are called cash-credits or cash-accounts. By the latter are meant 
credits given by the banks for specified sums to individuals, each of whom 
gives a bond for the sum in his account, with two or more individuals as 
sureties for its payment. Persons having such accounts draw upon them 
for whatever sums within their amount they have occasion for, repaying 
these advances as they find opportunity, but generally within short periods. 
Interest is charged only on the average balance which may be found due to 
the bank. The total number of these accounts in Scotland in 1826 wasesti- 
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mated at about 12,000; and it may now, perhaps, be taken at about 14,000. 
They are believed to average about 500l.; few are for less than 100l., and 
fewer still above 5,000I. 

It has been contended by no less an authority than Adam Smith, that this 
species of accommodation gives the Scotch merchants and traders a double 
command of capital. ‘They may discount their bills of exchange,” says 
he, “‘as easily as the English merchants, and have, besides, the additional 
conveniency of their cash accounts.”” But this is an obvious error. The 
circulation will take off only a certain quantity of paper; and to whatever 
extent it may be issued by means of cash accounts, so much the less can be 
issued in the way of discounts. The advantage of a cash account does not 
really consist in its enabling a banker to enlarge his advances to his cus- 
tomers, but in the extreme facility it affords of making them. An individual 
who has obtained such an account may operate upon it at any time he 
pleases, and by drafts, for any amount; an advantage he could not enjoy to 
any thing like the same extent, without an infinite deal of trouble and ex- 
pense, were the loans and advances made to him through the discounting of 
bills. The Scotch banks draw upon London at twenty days’ date. This is 
denominated the par of exchange between London and Edinburgh. 

Irish Banks.—The Bank of Ireland was established in 1783, and the same 
restriction as to the number of partners in other banks that formerly prevailed 
in England, was enacted in its favor. Owing to that and other causes the 
bankruptcies of private banks have been more frequent in Ireland than in 
England. In 1821 this restriction was repealed, as respects all parts of the 
country more than fifty Irish miles from Dublin. Since that period several 
banking companies, with large bodies of partners, have been set on foot in 
different parts of the country ; of these the Provincial Bank, founded on the 
Scotch model, is among the most flourishing. The charter of the Bank of 
Ireland expired in 1838; but it will continue to go on till it receive notice to 
that effect. The Irish as well as the Scotch banks issue notes for LI. 


See 


STATE FINANCES. 
To the Holders of Indiana Bonds in the United States. 


Having acted in behalf of a large body of the holders of Indiana Bonds in 
Europe, in a negotiation with the state for the adjustment thereof; anda 
law having been passed at the lastsession of the legislature making provision 
for the paymentof the bonds of the state on the principles therein express- 
ed, and which has been communicated to the parties abroad, I have receiv- 
ed by the Caledonia steamer the following resolutions adopted by the com- 
mittee in London having the business in charge, viz : 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Ist. That under the circumstances stated in the report of Mr. Charles 
Butler, confirmed by a letter from his Excellency James Whitcomb, dated 
5th February last, addressed to Mr. Palmer, it is the opinion of the under- 
signed that it will be for the interest of the bondholders of the state of Indi- 
ana to concur in the principle laid down in the act of the legislature passed 
at Indianapolis on the 19th January last, for the adjustment of the public 
debt of that State, by the payment of one moiety of the principle and inter- 
est by taxation, and the other moiety by the property and tolls of the canal 
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from the state line adjoining Ohio to Evansville on the Ohio river, such 
property to be assigned to three trustees, and the State to be freed from re- 
sponsibility on that portion of the debt and interest to be secured. 
2d. That Mr. C. Butler be requested to apply to the bondholders of the 
state of Indiana, resident in the United States, for their co-operation with 
the bondholders in Europe, in carrying out the arrangement upon the prin- 
ciple stated in the foregoing resolution. 
London, 30th May, 1846. 
f N. M. Roruscuitp & Sons. 
Patmer, Macxitop, Dent & Co. 
¥: , 3aninc, Brotuers & Co. 
Signed by 4 Frev’« Hutu & Co. 
Morrison, Sons & Co. 
Maeniac, Jarpine & Co. 


In order to carry out the object of the last resolution, I take this method 
of respectfully requesting the holders of bonds, who may be desirous of se- 
curing the benefit of the law, to call at my office for information on the sub- 
ject or otherwise advise me of their address, and of the amount held by 
them respectively, prior to the 1/th day of July next. Unless certain provi- 
sions of the law be complied with by the first of January, 1847, it cannot 
take effect. Prompt action on the part of bondholders is therefore desirable. 

CHARLES BUTLER, 
No. 20 Nassau-st. New-York. 


Dated New-York, 27th June, 1846. 
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THE BANKING SYSTEM. 
By Avexanpver Hamitton, &c. 


The recent financial schemes of the general government, and the plan so pertinaciously 
adhered to, of ‘separating the government from the banks” seems to demand the publica- 
tion of some ideas entertained by the eminent and experienced heads of the treasury in 
former years. Distinguished from the crude, inoperative, and impracticable views of our 
times, the opinions of Hamilton , Crawford and McLane, may be read to advantage. 


ALEeExanpER HamILtTon. 


No man, placed in the office of the secretary of the treasury, whatever 
theoretic doubts he may have brought into it, would be a single month 
without surrendering those doubts to a full conviction that banks are essen- 
tial to the pecuniary operations of the government. 

No man, having a practical knowledge of the probable resources of the 
country, in the article of specie, (which he would with caution rate beyond 
the actual revenues of the government,) would rely upon the annual col- 
lection of four millions and a half of dollars, without the instrumentality of 
institutions that give a continual impulse to circulation, and prevent the 
stagnation to be otherwise expected from locking up from time to time, 
large sums for periodical disbursements ; to say nothing of the accommoda- 
tions which facilitate to the merchant the payment of the considerable de- 
mands made upon him by the treasury. 

No man, practically acquainted with the pecuniary ability of individuals 
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in this country, would count upon finding the means of those anticipations 
of the current revenue for the current service, which have been and will 
be necessary, from any other source than that of the banks. 

No prudent administrator of the finances of the country, therefore, but 
would yield to the disposition, which has been acknowledged as alike essen- 
tial to the interest of the government, and to the satisfactory discharge of his 
trust; a disposition which would naturally lead to good offices within the 
proper and justifiable bounds. 

All moneys collected on account of the United States, and deposited in 
banks, to the credit of the treasurer, are considered as in the treasury from 
the time of deposit. The steady course with regard to the standing revenue 
is, that the money deposited in banks passes immediately to the credit of the 
treasurer. But it is necessary to discharge the payers, that receipts of the 
treasurer should be endorsed upon warrants signed by the secretary, coun- 
tersigned by the comptroller, and registered by the register; which is the 
course regularly observed. 

After moneys are deposited in banks to the credit of the treasurer, they 
are in his control, though they may not legally be disbursed but upon war- 
rants of the above description. If deposited without passing, in the first 
instance, to the credit of the treasurer, the means used for placing them in 
his custody and disposal, are warrants of the like kind. 

In respect to any moneys of the United States deposited in banks, but not 
passed to the credit of the treasurer, the banks are considered as directly re- 
sponsible to the United States. In the case of deposits to the credit of the 
treasurer, they are responsible, in the first instance, to him; ultimately, to 
the United States. 


ALBERT GALLATIN. 


A previous accumulation of treasure, in time of peace, might, in a great 
degree, defray the extraordinary expenses of war, and diminish the necessity 
of either loans or additional taxes. It would provide, during periods of 
prosperity, for those adverse events to which every nation is exposed, instead 
of increasing the burdens of the people at a time when they are least able to 
bear them ; or of impairing, by anticipations, the resources of ensuing gen- 
erations. And the public moneys of the United States not being locked up 
and withdrawn from the general circulation, but, on the contrary, deposited 
in banks, and continuing to form a part of the circulating medium, the most 
formidable objection to that system, which has, nevertheless, been at times 
adopted with considerable success in other countries, is thereby altogether 
removed. It is also believed that the renewal of the charter of the Bank of 
the United States, may, amongst other advantages, afford to government an 
opportunity of obtaining interest on the public deposits whenever they shall 
exceed a certain amount. Should the United States, contrary to their ex- 
pectation and desire, be involved in a war, it is believed that the receipts of 
the year 1808 will not be materially affected by the event, inasmuch as they 
will principally arise from the revenue accrued during the present year. The 
amount of outstanding bonds due by importers, after deducting the deben- 
tures issued on account of re-exportations, exceeds, at this time, sixteen mil- 
lions of dollars. The deductions to be made from these, on account of sub- 
sequent re-exportations, would, in case of war, be less than usual; for 
exportations will then be checked as well as importations ; and, in ‘propor- 
tion as these will decrease, a greater home demand will be created for the 
stock on hand, and the necessity of re-exporting be diminished. 

That the revenue of the United States will, in subsequent years, be con- 
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siderably impaired by a war, neither can nor ought to be concealed. It is, 
on the contrary, necessary, in order to be page for the crisis, to take an 
early view of the subject, and to examine the resources which should be 
selected for supplying the deficiency and defraying the extraordinary ex- 
penses. 

A maritime war will, in the United States, generally and deeply affect, 
whilst it continues, the resources of individuals; as not only commercial 
profits will be curtailed, but principally because a great portion of the sur- 
plus of agricultural produce necessarily requires a foreign market. The 
reduced price of the principal articles exported from the United States will 
operate more heavily than any contemplated tax. And, without inquiring 
whether a similar cause may not still more deeply and permanently affect a 
nation at war with the United States, it seems to follow that, so far as relates 
to Ameriva, the losses and privations caused by the war, should not be ag- 
gravated by taxes, beyond what is strictly necessary. An addition to the 
debt is doubtless an evil; but experience having now shown with what 
rapid progress the revenue of the Union increases in time of peace—with 
what facility the debt formerly contracted has, in a few years, been reduced 
—a hope may confidently be entertained that all the evils of the war will be 
temporary, and easily repaired; and that the return of peace will, without 
any effort, afford ample resources for reimbursing whatever may have been 
borrowed during the war. 

The duties on importation generally may, in case of war, be considerably 
increased—perhaps doubled—with less inconvenience than would arise 
from any other mode of taxation. Without resorting to the example of 
other nations, experience has proven that this source of revenue is, in the 
United States, the most productive, the easiest to collect, and the least bur- 
densome to the great mass of the people. In time of war, the danger of 
smuggling is diminished ; the scarcity of foreign articles prevents the duty 
ever falling on the importer; the consumers are precisely those members of 
the community who are best able to pay the duty; and the increase of do- 
mestic manufactures, which may be indirectly affected, is in itself a desirable 
object. 

The advantages derived by government from the bank are nearly of the 
same nature with those obtained by individuals who transact business with 
similar institutions, and may be reduced to the following heads : 

1. Safekeeping of the public monies—This applies not only to monies 
already in the treasury, but also to those in the hands of the principal col- 
lectors, of the commissioners of loans, and of several other officers, and af- 
fords one of the best securities against delinquencies. 

2. Transmission of publie monies—As the collectors will always, in 
various quarters of the extensive territory of the Union, either exceed or fall 
short of the expenditures in the same places, a perpetual transmission of 
money, or purchases of remittances, at the risk and expense of the United 
States, would become necessary, in order to meet those demands; but this 
is done by the bank, at its own risk and expense, for every place where one 
of its branches is established, which embraces all payments of any impor- 
tance. 

3. Collection of the revenue-—The punctuality of payments introduced by 
the banking system, and the facilities afforded by the bank to the importers 
indebted for revenue bonds, are amongst the causes which have enabled the 
United States to collect, with so great facility, and with so few losses, the 
large revenue derived from the impost. 

a a the prosperity of past years has enabled government, 
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during the present administration, to meet all the public demands without 
recurring to loans, the bank had heretofore been eminently useful in making 
the advances which, under different circumstances, were necessary. ‘There 
was a time when, exclusively of the six per cent. stock held by the institu- 
tion as part of the original subscription, the loans obtained by government 
from the bank amounted to $6,200,000. And a similar disposition has 
been repeatedly evinced whenever the aspect of public affairs has rendered 
it proper to ascertain whether new loans might, if wanted, be obtained. 

he numerous banks now established under the authority of the several 
states, might, it is true, afford considerable assistance to government in its 
fiscal operations. There is none, however, which could effect the trans- 
mission of public monies with the same facility, and to the same extent, as 
the Bank of the United States is enabled to do, through its several branches. 
The superior capital of that institution offers, also, a greater security against 
any possible losses, and greater resources in relation to loans. Nor is it eli- 
gible that the general government should, in respect to its own operations, 
be entirely dependent on institutions over which it has no control what- 
ever. A national bank, deriving its charter from the national legislature, 
will, at all times, and under every emergency, feel stronger inducements, 
both from interest and from a sense of duty, to afford to the Union every 
assistance within its power. 

The result of that plan would be—Ist. That the United States, receiving 
an interest on the public deposits, might, without inconvenience, accumu- 
late, during years of peace and prosperity, a treasure sufficient to meet pe- 
riods of war and calamity, and thereby avoid the necessity of adding, by 
increased taxes, to the distresses of such periods; 2d. That they might rely 
on a loan of eighteen millions of dollars on any sudden emergency; 3. 
That the payment of the greater part of the proposed increase of capital be- 
ing made in ten annual instalments, that increase would be gradual, and not 
more rapid than may be required by the progressive state of the country; 
4th. That the bank itself would form an additional bond of common interest 
and union amongst the several states. 

In a former communication to the committee of ways and means, it was 
suggested that “treasury notes,”’ bearing interest, might to a certain extent be 
issued, and to that extent diminish the amount to be directly borrowed. The 
advantage they would have, would result from their becoming a part of the 
’ circulating medium, and taking, to a certain degree, the place of bank notes. 
It is evident, however, that, for the same reason, the issue must be moderate, 
and never exceed the amount which may circulate without depreciation. 

It may be proper to repeat, that, so long as the public credit is preserved, 
and a sufficient revenue is provided, no doubts are entertained of the possibili 
ty of procuring on loan, the sums wanted to defray the extraordinary expenses 
of a war; and that the apprehensions expressed relate solely to the terms of 
the loans—to the rate of interest at which they can be obtained. 

In answering the inquiries of the committee on subjects so intimately con 
nected with the most important questions of national concern, it became an 
imperious duty to represent every circumstance precisely as it was, or ap- 

eared to be, and without exaggerating or disguising any of the difficulties 
which must be encountered. To understand these to their full extent, will 
afford the best means of overcoming them; and there is none which ap- 
pears insurmountable or even discouraging. What appears to be of vital 
importance is, that the crisis should at once be met by the adoption of effi 
cient measures, which will with certainty provide means commensurate 
with the expense ; and by preserving unimpaired, instead of abusing, that 
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public credit on which the public resources so eminently depend, will ena- 
hle the United States to persevere in the contest until an honorable peace 
shall have been obtained. 


Avexanper J. Datas. 


Jn making a proposition for the establishment of a national bank, I can- 
not be insensible to the high authority of the names which have appear- 
ed in opposition to that measure upon constitutional grounds. It would 
be presumptuous to conjecture that the sentiments which actuated the oppo- 
sition have passed away ; and yet it would be denying to experience a great 
practical advantage, were we to suppose that a difference of times and cir- 
cumstances would not produce a corresponding difference in the opinions of 
the wisest as well as of the purest men. (Dut, in the present case, a change of 
private opinion is not material to the success of the proposition for establish- 
ing a national bank. In the administration of human affairs, there must be 
a period when discussion shall cease, and decision shall become absolute. 
A diversity of opinion may honorably survive the contest; but, upon the gen- 
uine principles of a representative government, the opinion of the majority 
can alone be carried into action. The judge who dissents from the majority 
of the bench, changes not his opinion, but performs his duty, when he en- 
forces the judgment of the court, although it is contrary to his own convic- 
tions. An oath to support the constitution and the laws is not, therefore, 
an oath to support them, under all circumstances, according to the opinion 
of the individual who takes it ; but it isemphatically an oath to support them 
according to the interpretation of the legitimate authorities. For the errone- 
ous decisions of a court of Jaw, there is the redress of a censorial, as_well as of 
an appellate jurisdiction. Over an act founded upon exposition ofthe con- 
stitution, made by the legislative department of the government, but alleged 
to be incorrect, we have seen the judicial department exercise a remedial 
power. And even if all the departments, legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial, should concur in the exercise of a power which is either thought to 
transcend the constitutional trust, or to operate injuriously upon the com- 
munity, the case is still within the reach of a competent control, through 
the medium of an amendment to the constitution, upon the proposition not 
only of Congress, but of the several states. When, therefore, we have 
marked the existence of a national bank for a period of twenty-years, with . 
all the sanctions of the legislative, executive, and judicial authorities; when 
we have seen the dissolution of one institution, and heard a loud and continued 
call for the establishment of another ;—when under these circumstances, nei- 
ther Congress nor the several states have resorted to the power of amendment, 
can it be deemed a violation of the right of private opinion to consider the 
constitutiouality of a national bank as a question forever settled and at rest? 

But, after all, I should not merit the confidence which it will be my am- 
bition to acquire, if I were to suppress the declaration of an opinion, that in 
these times the establishment of a national bank will not only be useful in 
promoting the general welfare, but that it is necessary and proper for car- 
rying into execution some of the most important powers constitutionally 
vested in the government. 


Wirtrmam H. Crawrorp. 


The degree of credit which a bank can employ, in proportion to its capi- 
tal, depends upon a variety of circumstances, If the community reposes 
great confidence in the prudence and integrity of those who direct its con- 
cerns; if the capital employed is small in proportion to the demand for the 
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transmission of money; if there is no other bank whose local situation 
repels its circulation from those sections of country the produce of which is 
ultimately carried to the place where it is established, the credit which it 
will be able to employ will be very great. Where all these facilities are 
wanting, the extent of the credit which it will employ will be very inconsid- 
erable. The additional efficiency which, in the latter case, will be imparted 
to capital invested in banks, will, it is believed, not countervail the evils 
which necessarily result from their establishment. 

Among the advantages which have been supposed most strongly to 
recommend their establishment, especially in a community whose resources 
are rapidly expanding, their capacity suddenly to increase the currency to 
the utmost demand for it, has been considered the most important. 

In a country where the currency is purely metallic, no considerable addi- 
tion can be made to it, without giving, at the time of its acquisition, articles 
in exchange of equal value. Noaddition can be made to the currency with- 
out affecting, to the extent of such addition, the enjoyments of the commu- 
nity. The amount so added, will, to the same extent, diminish the quantity 
of articles which would otherwise be imported into the country for domestic 
consumption or for re-exportation. 

Ordinarily, the currency of one country will not be exported to another, 
because its value in every country is nearly the same. It will not, therefore, 
like other commodities, command a commercial profit upon exportation. It 
will be taken from one country to another only when the price of commod- 
ities in the former is so high as to produce a loss in the latter equal to the 
expense of transporting specie. It is this condition, annexed to every ac- 
quisition to the currency of a state when it is purely metallic, of diminish- 
ing, to the same extent, the enjoyments of the community, which affords 
the most efficient protection against its becoming redundant. It is equall 
efficient in guarding against a deficiency, to an extent that can seriously af- 
fect the interest of the community. But this condition is not annexed to 
the increase of the currency by the issue of bank notes, even when converti- 
ble into specie. The notes by which the currency is suddenly augmented, 
do not, in any degree, diminish the enjoyments of the community. No 
equivalent is, by such issue, transferred to another community, as is invari- 
ably done when an acquisition is made to a metallic currency. Whenever 
the currency can be augmented, except from such transfer, it must be sub- 
ject to some degree of fluctuation in quantity. Every addition made to the 
currency by the issue of bank notes, changes the relation which previously 
existed between the amount of the currency, and the amount of the com- 
modities which are to be exchanged through its agency. Their issue de- 
pends not upon receiving in exchange articles of equal value, but upon a 
pledge of the credit of one or more individuals to the amount of such issue. 
No evil can result to the community from the advance of the capital of a 
bank in exchange for the credit of individuals. In that case, no addition is 
made to the amount of the currency previously in circulation. It is perfectly 
immaterial to society whether this capital be lent by individuals or corpora- 
tions. The relation between the currency and the exchangeable commodi- 
ties of the state, is not disturbed. But when their credit is greatly extended, 
the currency is expanded, and that relation is deranged. An expansion of 
the currency, through the agency of banks, will generally occur only in 
periods of prosperity. During such periods, enterprise will be fostered, in- 
dustry stimulated, and the comfort and happiness of the people advanced, 
without the factitious aid of an expansive currency. But there can be no 
doubt that a sudden increase of the currency during periods of prosperity 
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through the agency of bank issues, gives additional force and activity to the 
national enterprise. Such an increase will be followed by a general rise in 
the value of all articles, especially of those which cannot be exported. The 
price of lands, houses, and public stock, will be augmented in a greater 
degree than if no such increase had taken place. ° * * 

As a financial resource, the issue of treasury notes is justifiable only where 
the deficiency which they are intended to supply is small in amount, and 
temporary in its nature. As a measure of alleviation, it will be more likely 
tu do harm than good. Ifa sufficient amount of those notes of any descrip- 
tion whatever should be issued, and put into circulation where they are most 
wanted, unless they were given away, a debt in that part of the Union would 
be contracted to the extent of the issue. It might enable the borrowers to 
pay debts previously contracted, but their relative situation would be the 
same. Unless the currency became vitiated by the relief which was 
afforded, the ultimate payment of the debt would consummate the ruin which 
the measure was intended to prevent. But it is probable that the sums 
which might be advanced by way of loan would, in a great degree, be lost. 
The government is not, from its nature, qualified for operations of this kind. 
The general system of credit which has been introduced by the agency of 
banks, and by the inevitable effect of the measures of the general govern- 
ment, has produced an artificial state of things, which requires repression 
rather than extension. The issue of treasury notes, for the purpose of alle- 
viating the general distress, would tend to increase this unnatural and forced 
state of things, and give to it a duration which it would otherwise never attain. 
If much of the evil resulting from a decreasing currency had not already 
been suffered, there might be some plausible reason for urging the issue of 
treasury notes as a measure of alleviation. This ground cannot be urged in 
its favor; it is, therefore, indefensible, upon the ground of expediency as 
well as of principle. 


Ricuarp Rvs. 


This substantial prosperity, the result of the general industry, fostered by 
good laws, and a just economy in the public administration—laws which, 
by enlarging the home demand for the productions of the soil, have aided in 
supplying deficiencies in the foreign demand, and which, by superadding to 
exports, the results of manufacturing, to those of agricultural labor, have 
tended to open new avenues to external traffic. 


Lovis McLane. 


On this supposition, the first secretary of the treasury, in his memorable 
reports of January and December, 1790, recommended a national bank as 
‘an institution of primary importance to the finances, and of the greatest 
utility in the operations connected with the support of public credit ;” and 
various communications since made to congress show that the same views 
were entertained of their duties by others who have succeeded him in the 
department. 

he indispensable necessity for such an institution for the fiscal opera- 
tions of the government in all its departments, for the regulation and preser- 
vation of a sound currency, for the aid of commercial transactions generally, 
and even for the safety and utility of the local banks, is not doubted, and, as 
is believed, has been shown in the past experience of the government, and 
in the general accommodation and operations of the present bank. 

The present institution may, indeed, be considered as peculiarly the off- 
spring of that necessity, springing from the inconveniences which followed 
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the loss of the first Bank of the United States, and the evils and distresses 
incident to the excessive, and, in some instances, fraudulent issues of the 
local banks during the war. The propriety of continuing it is to be eon- 
sidered not more in reference to the expediency of banking generally, than 
in regard to the actual state of things, and to the multiplicity of state banks 
already in existence, and which can neither be displaced, nor m other man- 
ner controlled in their issues of paper by the general government. This is 
an evil not to be submitted to; and the remedy at present applied, while it 
preserves a sound currency for the country at large, promotes the real in- 
terest of the local banks by giving soundness to their paper. 

Itis not intended to assert that the Bank of the United States, as at present 
organized, is perfect; or that the essential objects of such an institution 
might not be attained by means of an entirely new one, organized upon 
proper principles, and with salutary limitations. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the good management of the present bank, the accommodation it 
has given the government, and the practical benefits it has rendered the 
community, whether it may or may not have accomplished all that was ex- 
pected from it, and the advantages of its present condition, are circumstances 
in its favor entitled to great weight, and give it strong claims upon the con- 
sideration of congress in any future legislation upon the subject. 


Samuex D. Ineuam. 
If these views be correct, silver ought to be the standard measure of pro- 


perty in the United States, and maintained, by mint regulations, as the chief 


material for metallic currency. But if there were no paper medium like 
that of the Bank of the United States, circulating freely in all parts of the 
Union, and everywhere convertible into the standard, at a very moderate 


discount, gold coims would be almost indespensable. Without them, every 
traveller, even from state to state, and often from one county to another, 
must either encumber himself with silver, or be exposed to vexatious em- 
barrassments and impositions. 


PUBLIC CREDIT. 


For the benefit of the legislature and people of Maryland, the only State upon the At- 
lantic borders now under suspension, we republish the following remarks from the pen 
of Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury from October, 1789; to January, 1795. 

Our readers, and particularly those in the states of Louisiana, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan, cannot digest too carefully, nor weigh too seriously, the observations which have 
emanated from the distinguished Hamilton, to whom the country is so highly indebted 
for a complete system of finance and for his exertions to maintain state credit. 


To attempt to enumerate the complicated variety of mischiefs in the 
whole system of the social economy, which proceed from a neglect of the 
maxims that uphold public credit, and justify the solicitude manifested by 
the house on this point, would be an improper intrusion. 

If the maintenance of public credit, then, be truly so important, the next 
inquiry which suggests itself is, By what means is it to be effected? The 
ready answer to which question is, by good faith ; by a punctual perfor- 
mance of contracts. States, like individuals, who observe their engage- 
ments, are respected and trusted; while the reverse is the fate of those who 
pursue an opposite conduct. 
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Every breach of the public engagements, whether from choice or neces- 
sity, is, in different degrees, hurtful to public credit. When such a neces- 
sity does truly exist, the evils of it are only to be palliated by a scrupulous 
attention, on the part of the government, to carry the violation no further 
than the necessity absolutely requires, and to manifest, if the nature of the 
case admit of it, a sincere disposition to make reparation whenever circum- 
stances shall permit. But, with every possible mitigation, credit must suf- 
fer, and numerous mischiefs ensue. It is, therefore, highly important, 
when an appearance of necessity seems to press upon the public councils, 
that they should examine well its reality, and be perfectly assured that there 
is no method of escaping from it, before they yield to ita suggestions. For, 
though it cannot safely be affirmed that occasions have never existed, or 
may not exist, in which violations of the public faith, in this respect, are in- 
evitable ; yet there is great reason to believe that they exist far less fre- 
quently than precedents indicate, and are oftenest either pretended, through 
levity or want of firmness ; or supposed, through want of knowledge. Ex- 
pedients often have been devised to effect, consistently with good faith, 
what has been done in contravention of it. Those who are most commonly 
creditors of a nation, are, generally speaking, enlightened men; and there 
are signal examples to warrant a conclusion, that, when a candid and fair 
appeal is made to them, they will understand their true interest too well to 
refuse their concurrence in such modifications of their claims as any real 
necessity may demand. 

Persuaded as the secretary is that the proper funding of the present debt 
will render it a national blessing, yet this he regards as the true secret for 
rendering public credit immortal. And he presumes that it is difficult to 
conceive a situation in which there may not be an adherence to the maxim. 
At least, he feels an unfeigned solicitude that this may be attempted by the 
United States, and that they may commence their measures for the establish- 
ment of credit with the observance of it. 

Credit, public and private, is of the greatest consequence to every coun- 
try. Of this it might be emphatically called the invigorating principle. No 
well-informed man can cast a retrospective eye over the progress of the 
United States, from their infancy to the present period, without being con- 
vinced that they owe, in a great degree, to the fostering influence of credit, 
their present mature growth. This credit has been of a mixed nature, mer- 
eantile and public, foreign and domestic. Credit abroad was the trunk of our 
mercantile credit, from which issued ramifications that nourished all the parts 
of domestic labor and indusiry. The bills of credit emitted, from time to 
time, by the different local governments, which passed current as money, 
co-operated with that resource. Their united force, quickening the ener- 
gies and bringing into action the capacities for improvement of a new coun- 
try, was highly instrumental in accelerating its growth. 

Credit, too, animated and supported by the general zeal, had a great 
share in accomplishing, without such violent expedients as, generating uni- 
versal distress, would have endangered the issue, that revolution, of which 
we are so justly proud, and to which we are so greatly indebted. 

Credit, likewise, may, no doubt, claim a principal agency in that increase 
of national and individual welfare since the establishment of the present 
government, which is so generally felt and acknewledged, though the true 
causes of it are not as generally understood. It is the constant auxiliary 
of almost every public operation; has been an indispensable one in those 
measures by which our frontiers have been defended; and it would not be 
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difficult to demonstrate that, in a recent and delicate instance, it has mate- 
rially contributed to the safety of the state. 

There can be no time, no state of things, in which credit is not essential 
to a nation, especially as long as nations in general continue to use it as a 
resource in war. It is impossible for a country to contend, on equal terms, 
or to be secure, against the enterprise of other nations, without being able 
equally with them to avail itself of this important resource ; and to a young 
country, with moderate pecuniary capital, and not a very various industry, 
it is still more necessary than to countries more advanced in both. A truth 
not less weighty for being obvious and frequently noticed. 

Public credit has been well defined to be, ‘‘a faculty to borrow, at plea- 
sure, considerable sums on moderate terms; the art of distributing, over a 
succession of years, the extraordinary efforts found indispensable in one; a 
means of accelerating the prompt employment of all the abilities of a nation, 
and even of disposing of a part of the overplus of others.” 

This just and ingenious definition condenses to a point the principal ar- 
guments in favor of public credit, and displays its immense importance. 

Let any man consult the actual course of our pecuniary operations, and 
let him then say whether credit be not eminently useful. Let him ima- 
gine the expense of asingle campaign in a war with a great European 
power; and let him then pronounce whether credit would not be indispen- 
sable. Let him decide whether it would be practicable, at ail, to raise the 
necessary sum by taxes within the year; and let him judge what would be 
the degree of distress and oppression which the attempt would occasion to 
the community. He cannot but conclude that war, without credit, would 
be more than a great calamity—would be ruin. 

But credit is not only one of the main pillars of the public safety; it is 
among the principal engines of useful enterprise and internal improvement. 
As a substitute for capital, it is little less useful than gold or silver in agri- 
culture, in commerce, in the manufacturing and mechanic arts. 

The proof of this needs no labored deduction. It is matter of daily ex- 
perience in the most familiar pursuits. One man wishes to take up and 
cultivate a piece of land; he purchases upon credit, and, in time, pays the 
purchase money out of the produce of the soil improved by his labor. 
Another sets up in trade; in the credit founded upon a fair character, he 
seeks, and often finds, the means of becoming, at length, a wealthy mer- 
chant. A third commences business as manufacturer or mechanic, with 
skill, but without money. It is by credit that he is enabled to procure the 
tools, the materials, and even the subsistence of which he stands in need, 
until his industry has supplied him with capital ; and even then he derives, 
from an established and increased credit, the means of extending his under- 
takings. 

Among the circumstances which recommend credit, and indicate its im- 
portance in the whole system of internal exertion and amelioration, it is im- 
possible to pass unnoticed its unquestionable tendency to moderate the rate 
of interest—a circumstance of infinite value in all the operations of labor 
and industry. 

If the individual capital of this country has become more adequate to its 
exigencies than formerly, it is because individuals have found new resour- 
ces in the public credit—in the funds to which that has given value and 
activity. Let public credit be prostrated, and the deficiency will be greater 
than before. Public and private credit are closely allied, if not inseparable. 
There is, perhaps, no example of the one being in a flourishing, where the 
other was in a bad state. A shock to public credit would, therefore, not only 
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take away the additional means which it has furnished, but, by the derange- 
ments, disorders, distrusts, and false principles, which it would engender 
and disseminate, would diminish the antecedent resources of private credit. 

The United States possess an immense mass of improvable matter; the 
development of it, continually making, may be said to enlarge the field of 
improvement as it progresses; and though the active capital of the country 
has, no doubt, considerably increased, it is probable that it does not bear, at 
present, a much greater proportion to the objects of employment thar it has 
done at any former period. Credit, upon this hypothesis, of every kind, is 
nearly as necessary tu us now as it ever was. But, at least, it may be af- 
firmed, with absolute certainty, that, to a country so situated, credit is pecu- 
liarly useful and important. 

If the United States observe, with delicate caution, the maxims of credit, 
as well towards foreigners as their own citizens, in connexion with the gen- 
eral principles of an upright, stable, and systematic administration, the 
strong attractions which they present to foreign capital will be likely to en- 
sure them the command of as much as they may want, in addition to their 
own, for every species of internal amelioration. 

Credit is an entire thing. Every part of it has the nicest sympathy with 
every other part; wound one limb, and the whole tree shrinks and decays. 

It is in vain to attempt to disparage credit by objecting to its abuses, 
What is there not liable to abuse or misuse? The precious metals, those 
great springs of labor and industry, are also the ministers of extravagance, 
luxury, and corruption. Commerce, the nurse of agriculture and manfuac- 
turers, if overdriven, leads to bankruptcy and distress. A fertile soil, the 
principal source of human comfort, not unfrequently begets indolence and 
effeminacy. Even liberty itself, degenerating into licentiousness, produces 
a frightful complication of ills, and works its own destruction. 

It is wisdom, in every case, to cherish whatever is useful, and guard 
against its abuse. It will be the truest policy of the United States to give 
all possible energy to public credit, by a firm adherence to its strictest max- 
ims; and yet to avoid the ills of an excessive employment of it by true 
economy and system in the public expenditures; by steadily cultivating 
peace ; and by using sincere, efficient, and persevering endeavors to dimin- 
ish present debts, prevent the accumulation of new, and secure the discharge, 
within a reasonable period, of such as it may be, at any time, matter of ne- 
cessity to contract. It will be wise to cultivate and foster private credit, by 
an exemplary observance of the principles of public credit, and to guard 
against the misuse of the former by a speedy and vigorous administration of 
justice, and by taking away every temptation to run in debt, founded in the 
hope of evading the just claims of creditors. 


BANK STATISTICS. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Bank of Charleston, on 
Monday, the 6th of July, 1846, the president of the institution submitted 


the following report : 
Bank of Charleston, South Carolina. 





GENTLEMEN: 

The president and directors of the Bank of Charleston, S. C., have 
the pleasure to submit to the stockholders their annual report upon the af- 
fairs of A bank, required by the provisions of the charter. 
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These statements consist of : 

Ist. The profit and loss account. 

2d. The cashier’s general statement. 

3d. The monthly balance sheet. 

Ath. The suspended debt account, and cash committee’s report. 


The net profits of the year’s business, after deducting current expenses, &c., it 








will be seen, amounts to $ 231,581 07 
From which two semi-annual dividends of 3 per cent. each, have 
been paid to the stockholders, amounting to 189,648 00 
Leaving to credit of reserved profits, 41,933 07 
The losses of the bank in the same time amount to 31,919 57 
Leaving a surplus over all losses and expenses of $ 10,013 50 


The general condition of the bank on the 30th of June, 1846, the close 
of our fiscal year, is fully set forth in the cashier’s statement. The follow- 
ing abstract represents the condition of the bank in reference to its cash lia- 
bilities and cash resources on that day, viz: 


Bills in circulation, $1,016,114 00 Gold and silver, $ 397,331. 12 
Deposits, 536,852 00 Foreign anddom. exch. 1,897,131 44 
Due to distant banks, 391,230 00 Due from distant banks, 340,228 86 


We also annex the following statement of the monthly averages of its 
leading items: 
Monthly Averages. 


Of bills in circulation, $1,249,131 Of coin, $ 618,594 
Deposits, 555,411 Foreign exchange, 444,488 
Dues to distant banks for collec- Domestic exchange, 1,253,827 

tions, 1,051,424 Dues from banks 849,593 


The suspended debt account embraces every thing lying over under protest in 
the bank, under any circumstance whatever, and amounts at presentto $ 156,816 17 
But from which may be deducted for money received on account, 


but held in trust by the cashier for the present, - 8,609 26 
Leaving the true balance of $ 148,206 91 


Every claim on this account considered as bad, has been previous to this 
date written off, under the direction of the committee on the suspended debt. 

The cash assets of the bank have been carefully examined several times 
during the year, by committees of the bank, the last of which was on the 
30th June, and all found correct. 

These statements will enable the stockholders to obtain a correct view of 
the operations of the bank for the past year, and it is hoped that on exami- 
nation, the results will prove satisfactory. 

We may add, in conclusion, that unusual circumstances have occurred 
within the past year, greatly to disturb the regular course of business, and to 
render all commercial transactions more than usually hazardous and unsat- 
isfactory. We refer particularly to the railroad mania that prevailed in 
England in the early part of the season, threatening at one time the most 
fearful results ; and to the failure, almost universally, in the provision crops— 
producing high prices, speculation, and ruin, to many, in its consequences. 
But above all, we may mention the constant agitation and alarm, in which 
the public mind has been kept in this country, by the unsettled and preca- 
rious condition of the Oregon and other questions of foreign policy. 

The effects of these adverse causes has been, as already shown, seriously 
felt by this bank, in common with others. We have, nevertheless, been 
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enabled from the profits of the year’s business, amply to provide for our 
losses, besides paying the usual dividends to our stockholders; and leaving 
the surplus as stated, to go to the credit of reserved profits. 

H. W. CONNER, President. 


State of the Bank of Charleston, S. C. June 30th, 1846. 
REsouURCES. 


Bills Discountted,.......4.ccccses Sudodéabechicctegnesaces wo - $1,741,542 75 
Domestic Bills of Exchange,.......+e++00 : 1,046,300 88 
Sterling Exchange,.. ....eces-eeveee oes eeee 531,102 33 
PUARGR TRCHONBE, 0 cicc cccccccceces rere pba states ad 319,727 23 
Bonds and Mortgages,..... rere r ry rer r err Tr. 460,400 81 
BUPOUMEG DIGI. cc ccconcsvccccce rere eee dere nee 156,816 17 
Due by distant Banks,.... acces nti 340,228 86 
Due by city Banks,,........++0: coscececcces eccceccecs eeceie 4,038 59 
Due by Agencies. .......cccceee de ccccccescessccecoesceoes 205,321 96 
Foreign Premium Account,.... ...... 51,878 22 
eens, for charter, 06......0csdccescceess é a ned 53,125 00 
RNY MINING. ob: Gawcidcaadecosics ° oes 26,737 57 
ES asshacnmedddls isd sdcsedsacesloeese cocccccccee ° 64,223 10 
Expense Account,.... ecccccvcccccces 15,601 65 
Louisville, C. and C. R. R. Bonds,.........- sidptieeenownss ‘ 270,559 41 
Bank of Charleston Stock,—forfeited to the Bank,.. 8,154 31 
Georgia 6 per cent. State Bonds,........++6. eevee 32,467 08 
South Carolina State 6 per cent. Stock,...........+ on 26,231 25 
South Carolina 5 per cent. Sterling Bonds, payable in England,... 19,280 00 
Profit and Loss—balance on account,....... e860 6b eecenseseese 11,103 78 
Losses chargeable to Contingent Fund,......+..+.essessseeees 201,584 70 
English Letters of Credit,.....ccccccccccescce Snviisctea tambo ce 888 89 
Notes of City Banks on hand,...........eeeee0+ $ 31,600 00 

Do. Country do. 23,705 00 


55,805 00 
SrecrE—Gold, Silver, and Change. 397,331 12 


$6,039,950 66 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock, . $ 3,160,800 00 
Due to distant Banks,...........- Peper eer en” 391,230 60 
Due to city Banks,..... RrAwaeecnacsenéaoed ey ee ‘ am 14,833 34 
Due to Agencies,.....++++++ Cocccccccccces ec ccccccccccceces 432,029 85 
Due to Government Officers,.......... adind bkas 6 a0 beeen een 2,367 90 
Discount Account,....... beens é $ 57,959 83 
Premium Account,...ccccccccccccccscccscvces ° 76,299 13 
Interest Account,.... -seseeees SosGseenes dacs 30,807 32 
—-——_—. 165,066 28 
PROS, UROIMIIBOA, 0.000.000: 6.0.0:0:60:0000 06660608008 6080 vouwe 9,047 25 
Contingent Fund—for reserved profits,,.......... os 266,609 39 
Individual Depositors,....... ccccccccccccce ereccccves eee 536,852 05 
Bills in Circulation,......... asc acse besaeeuan nie alamo 1,061,114 00 


A. G. ROSE, Cashier. 6,039,950 66 


BANKS OF CONNECTICUT. 
Report to the Honorable General Assembly of the State of Connecticut, now in ses- 
sion in New Haven: 
The subscribers, bank commissioners, respectfully report— 
That soon after our appointment Jast year, we addressed circulars to all 
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the banks and saving institutions in the state, requiring of them frequent 
statements from the officers of the banks of their condition ; in addition to 
which we have made a personal examination of each bank and savings in- 
stitution, at least once during the year. 

We can cheerfully say, that all the officers of these institutions have 
made full and very satisfactory answers to all inquiries we have made, and 
have forwarded their balance sheets with commendable punctuality ; and 
we have the satisfaction of believing that the banks in this state are ina 
sound and safe condition, and the public need have no apprehension of their 
ability to meet all demands that can be rightfully made upon them. In 
most cases, the officers of the banks have manifested a very laudable ambi- 
tion to strictly adhere to all existing laws in the management of the in- 
stitutions under their charge, as well as to accommodate the public for 
whose benefit they were created. They are very few, if any cases, in 
which a single individual or company have been permitted to obtain a very 
large amount of indebtedness, thereby hazarding the safety of the bank, 
and monopolizing any particular coc | of business. 

The past has been a very prosperous year with all the banks in the state, 
for the reason that the agricultural, manufacturing and mechanic interests 
of the country have been in successful and active operation ; and could the 
present state of things remain without being disturbed by any legislative 
innovation, we might reasonably hope and expect that our present prosper- 
ity would continue. It will be seen by a comparison with former years that 
the banks are considerably extended, more so than at any former period ; at 
the same time, it should be remarked that the business of the country is 
much greater than formerly; consequently, more money is wanted to carry 
it on, and there has been no increase of banking capital in the state since 
1836. It will also be observed that the circulation of the banks, in the ag- 
gregate, is larger than at any former period; yet it does not reach the 
amount allowed by law. 

The whole amount of banking capital in the state is $8,475,630 00, and 
they are allowed by their charters to circulate once-and-a-half the amount 
of their capital stock and deposits ; so that it will be seen that $ 12.713,445 00 
would be their legal limit, besides that which they are entitled to have on 
their deposits. 

Their circulation, according to the returns hereunto annexed, is only 
$ 4,565.947 00, being a very little more than one-third the amount they are 
entitled to, saying nothing of their deposits. 

It is believed to be impossible for the banks, so long as the system of fre- 
quent redemption at the Suffolk Bank is continued, to sustain as large a cir- 
culation as they are legally entitled to, unless it is those of small capital. 

This system of redemption, your commissioners believe to be a very sal- 
utary one for the banks and the people. It serves as a check upon excessive 
issues, and so long as the banks promptly meet their redemptions at that 
point, their bills will not be liable to be discredited. 

From the time we first received our appointment in 1844, to the present, 
we have urged upon the banks the importance that, while they were in easy 
circumstances and in prosperity, to prepare and fortify themselves against 
any revulsion that might by the operation of trade, or any other cause, be 
brought upon them ; and we can say that most of them have manifested a 
desire to comply with this request; and by areference to the report of last 
year, it will be seen that their surplus fund has been increased, and also 
their specie on hand has been considerably increased ; although we think 
that some of the banks are still deficient in this very important item. 
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We have deemed this course important for many reasons; not only that 
they might be prepared to meet any ordinary revulsion that might come up- 
on them, but that they may be able to continue dividends. For it is a fact 
that a large proportion of the stockholders in our banks are old people, 
widows, and minors, who depend mainly for the means of their support 
upon the earnings of these institutions, and to be deprived of them would 
be productive of much distress, as well as embarrassing to the business part 
of community. 

It will be seen by reference to the balance sheets hereunto annexed, that 
the amount of real estate, suspended paper, and other unavailable means, 
compared with former years, is very much reduced, which is very gratifying 
tous; yet we should be still more higily gratified to see that no bank had any 
other real estate in their assets than their banking-houses—many of them 
have no other. 

The practice which formerly existed with many of the banks in this 
state, of keeping a large amount of their funds in the hands of brokers, has 
very generally been discontinued, and very properly so, in our judgment. 
The losses which they suffered from this course of doing business, were 
very large. 

The office of bank commissioner has been abolished in many, if not all 
the states, soon after a brief trial of such a supervision as is usually exer- 
cised by these officers. We cannot believe that any other system that has 
come to our knowledge as having been tried, has proved to be an improve- 
ment upon ours. The course adopted in the state of New York, of re- 
quiring all the banks in the state to make a report of their condition on a 
given day, cannot very well be otherwise than injurious to the business part 
of the community. They will of course prepare themselves for the occa- 
sion, by reducing their loans and discounts, so as to make a satisfactory re- 
port; and it is almost uniformly the case that complaints are made, and not 
without reason, that good paper brings a high rate of interest just before 
quarter day, and immediately thereafter money is plenty. There is not a 
state in the Union that we know of, in which the banks have so many 
guards thrown around them asin Connecticut. In the first place, the stock- 
holders who own the bank, appoint their own agents, and the state in all 
cases where they own stock, appoint one or more state directors, and the com- 
missioner of the school fund is authorized by law to examine each bank in 
which that fund has any stock, and the stockholders have a right to appoint 
a committee of examination at such time as they choose, and the legislature 
have constituted a board of general supervision of all the banks, through 
bank commissioners, clothed with ample powers. Still, it is claimed by 
some, that further and more stringent legislation is required for the regula- 
tion of banks, while other institutions which have a larger capital than any 
one bank in the state, and are peculiarly the objects of special interest, to 
present and future generations, are safe with the general supervision of one 
man. We think no further legislation for the regulation of banks is requi- 
Site, with the exception perhaps of an alteration of the law limiting loans 
to directors. Whether more than two commissioners are necessary for this 
State, is for the legislature to determine. 

We last year called the attention of the general assembly to the law limit- 
ing loans to directors and corporations, and a partial alteration was made. 
We are still of the opinion that no good, but on the contrary, much incon- 
venience arises from that part of the law which prohibits a corporation from 
obtaining a discount of even a draft, when a member of such corporation is 
a director in a bank, and already gone to his individual limit as a director. 
We would again recommend a repeal of that part of the law. 
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The several savings institutions in the state, we are pleased to say, are 
managed with very great fidelity to the interest of those for whose benefit 
they were created. They have become the depositories of a very large 
amount of money. So far as we can learn, the managers of these very val- 
uable institutions, intend that the benefit to be derived from them shall be 
confined exclusively to the poor, and laboring classes. We have made a very 
careful examination of their assets, comparing every note with the account 
rendered, and we find the securities so far as we are able to learn, to be am- 
ple, and the interest very promptly paid. In the New Haven Bank, which 
we visited in January last, we found that all the interest due the first of that 
month, to have been paid. 

These institutions have been established in many parts of the world, and 
for the purpose of enabling those persons who accumulate money very grad- 
ually, and by their own personal efforts, to have some place where it can 
not only be safe, but may increase. Without these institutions or something 
of the kind, this class of persons would be compelled to keep their little earn- 
ings by them, subject to all the dangers of depreciation or loss. When 
once a person begins to get a deposit, the desire to increase it is usually so 
great, that their earnings accumulate very rapidly ; more so, probably, than 
in any other way. A few dollars will be placed in these institutions, which, 
were it not for them, would be expended for that which could be dis- 
pensed with. We consider them not only safe depositories, when judi- 
ciously managed, for the small surplus earnings of the industrious and la- 
boring classes, but also strong incentives to economy and highly beneficial 
to society. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

E. CHAPPELL, Bank 
WILLIAM MATHER, Jr. Pn. 
NELSON BREWSTER, On cen 


New Haven, May 14, 1846. 


SAVINGS’ BANKS OF CONNECTICUT. 


Abstract of the condition of the several savings’ banks of Connecticut, 
April, 1846, according to the report of the bank commissioners. 


Deposits. Depositors. 
— for Savings—Hartford. $ 976 963 7898 
New Haven Savings’ Bank, 403,237 2295 
Middletown Savings’ Bank, 548,308 3478 
Bridgport Savings’ Bank, 125,791 761 
Tolland Savings’ Bank, 52,437 559 
Willimantic Savings’ Institute, 22,362 215 
Norwich Savings’ Society, 357,708 2448 
New London Savings’ Bank, 240,779 1246 
Plainfield Savings’ Bank, 18,610 


QG- For the condition of the banks of Connecticut, see August No. of Bankers’ 
Magazine, page 73. 


~ 
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FINANCES OF EUROPEAN STATES. 
FRANCE—1843—Desr, fr. 470,000,000. 


Table exhibiting the budget of receipts and expenses in the years 1845 
and 1830, with the increase or decrease, respectively. 


BUDGET OF RECEIPTS. 














Nature of the Service—1843. Francs. 
Direct contributions 402,012,768 
Registrations, stamps, domains 237,041,110 
Products of forests and the fisheries 34,862,000 
Indirect contributions, tobacco and snuff 252,481,000 
Customs and salt 193,227,000 
Post Office 48,393,000 
Universities 4,084,482 
Casual products of departmental service 11,400,000 
Products and revenue of Algeria 2,440,000 
Product of the income of the Indies 1,050,000 
Receipts of the colonies 5,994,000 
Sundry products of the budget 13,188,000 
Extraordinary resources 75,000,000 
Total 1,281,173,360 
Same for 1830 979,787,135 
Excess in 1843 301,386,225 

BUDGET OF EXPENSES. 

Nature of the Service—1843. Francs. 
Debt consolidated or liquidated 264,174,531 
Special loans for canals and other works 10,445,300 
Interest of capital reimbursable under different heads 23,250,000 
Annuities 62,558,000 
Dowries 15,970,000 
Department of Justice 20,393,875 
of Public Worship 37,485,544 
of Foreign Affairs * 8,453,291 
of Public Instruction 16,493,233 
of the Interior 97,996,107 
of Agriculture and Commerce 13,055,507 
of Public Works, ordinary service 61,410,900 
extraordinary service 69,320,000 
of War, ordinary service 294,840,792 
extraordinary service 35,740,000 
of Marine—ordinary service 102,465,876 
extraordinary service 4,440,000 
of Finances 17,126,380 
Expenses of administration and collection 142,380,741 
Reimbursements, restitutions, &c. 63,261,300 
Total 1 353,261,377 


Same for 1830 972,839,879 
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AUSTRIA—1843. 


Debt, 1,019,944,214 florins, at 484 cents, (including new loan of 1843)== 
$ 494,672,943 79. 


Florins=48$ cents. 


The public debt of Austria, on Ist of January, 1842, was 969,904,214 
The amount of interest, and the annual sum designated for 

the sinking fund, is 42,847 ,224 
The sinking fund in 1842 was 182,081,181 
And brought in 1842 10,776,801 
The floating debt in 1842 was 30,000,000 
A new loan has been contracted the present ) ear, (1843,) 

at 5 per cent. interest, of 50,000,000 


3,000,000 of which has been paid in 
The regular public revenue of Austriais 150 millions of florins, but it may 
be increased to 200 millions, and is in a prosperous state. 








THE NETHERLANDS—1843. 


Debt, 1,292,265,300 florins, at 40 cents = $516,906,120. 


We have prepared the following abstract of the public debt of the Nether- 
lands, from the original of a full and detailed statement, transmitted from 
the American Chargé at the Hague, in a communication addressed to the 
editor, dated on the 26th December, 1844. We are assured that these aggre- 
gates may be fully relied on. 




















Funded Debt. Capital. Interest. 
Florins == 40 cents. 
1. Ancient debt, great book, at 23 per cent. 840,000,000 21,000,000 
2. New debt, at 5 per cent. 221,257,900 11,062,895 
3. Debt of the old syndicat of liquidation, 44 pr.ct. 99,000,000 4,455,000 
4. Do. do. do. 3pr.ct. 24,520,000 858,200 
1,184,777,900 37,376,095 
Floating Debt. 
1, Reimbursable bonds on the domains, payable 
at the market price—5 per cent. 15,987,400 799,370 
2. Treasury bonds, at 4 per cent. 25,000,000 1,000,000 
40,987,400 1,799,370 
Colonial Debt, guaranteed by the state. 
1. At 5 per cent. 64,000,000 3,200,000 
2. At 4 per cent. 2,500,000 100,000 
66,500,000 3,300,000 
RECAPITULATION. 
Funded debt 1,184,777,900 37,376,095 
Floating debt 40,987,400 1,799,370 
Colonial debt 66,500,000 3,300,000 


1,292,265,300 42,475,465 


wa 
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Tue Pustic Dest or tHE NETHERLANDS. 


The treasury of the kingdom of the Netherlands being nearly exhausted, 
with heavy arrears and a large floating debt, which rendered it doubtful, 
whether the interest on the funded debt could henceforward be paid in full, 
the government proposed to the states general a loan for 127,000,000 florins, 
$ 50,800,000) towards which the late king, previous to his decease, sub- 
scribed 10,000,000 florins ; the said loan, bearing 3 per cent. interest, to be 
issued at par, and at 3 per cent. below, in combination with voluntary gifts 
to the treasury, and with the alternative of property-tax of nearly 14 per 
cent. on an average, should the whole sum not be completed by voluntary 
subscription. After serious and protracted discussions, this important mea- 
sure’ was carried in the beginning of March, 1844, and towards the latter 
end of the same month the loan was proposed to the public, and entirely 
taken in the short space of ten days; all classes of the community through- 
out the whole kingdom having contributed their share—even laborers, ser- 
vants, and females sending in small donations; and the reigning king of 
the Netherlands, with the other members of the royal family, together with 
the capitalists, subscribed large sums towards the completion of the loan. 
The importance of the sacrifices made by the subscribers may be inferred 
from the price of the new 3 per cent. stock, which, during the progress of 
the subscriptions, was at 72 per cent, and about the middle of April at 75 to 
76 per cent. 

The benefits which Holland will derive from the aforementioned sacrifices 
are, the restoration of the public credit, and the probability that government 
will be enabled to reduce, by the voluntary assent of the stockholders, the 
interest on the 5 per ct. debt, or to redeem the capital of the principal part of it, 
which must ultimately lead to some reduction of the existing heavy taxes. 

On the same subject, a foreign paper says : 

“Very little attention seems to have been bestowed upon the financial pro- 
ceedings which have lately taken place in Holland, but they are deserving 
of notice. For many years after the revolution of 1830, by which Belgium 
was separated from Holland, the large expenses to which the latter country 
was subjected obliged her to have recourse to annual loans. This excess of 
expenditure was occasioned chiefly by the necessity of providing for the 
punctual payment of interest on the public debt, as the whole burden of it 
fell upon Holland, even for that portion of it for which Belgium was ulti- 
mately to be responsible under the treaty which acknowledged the indepen- 
dence of the latter kingdom. Since the final adjustment of the debt between 
the two countries, Holland has been seriously occupied with the re-estab- 
lishment of order in her finances, having in view to make a permanent pro- 
vision for the annual interest, and also a reduction of her five per cents to 
arate more in accordance with the diminished rate of interest which mo- 
ney bears in the country. The chief measure proposed for this object was 
a property-tax ; but as that form of taxation was felt by the government to 
be objectionable in a country already so much burdened by taxation, it was 
resolved to make an appeal to the patriotic feelings of the nation, and the 
capitalists were invited to subscribe voluntarily to a loan of 127,000,000 
guilders* in a 3 per cent. stock at par, which would furnish the government 
with such a sum of money as would enable them to reduce the 5 per cents. 
and supersede the necessity of a property-tax. This appeal has been fully 
responded to, and the whole amount has been subscribed. The success of 
this measure is most creditable to the Dutch people, and shows that a high 
feeling exists among them for the support of the national credit, such as 


* Guilder = 40 cents of our currency 
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should always characterise a commercial country, where the maintenance 
of public faith and the strict observance of a contracted obligation must al- 


ways be considered as a paramount duty.” 
Revenue and Expenses of the Netherlands. 


Bupcer or Revenve ror 1844, 
Florins = 40 cents. 











Direct contributions 22,058,800 
Excise 18,949,900 
Indirect contributions 10,557,000 
Clearances, navigation duties, &c. 4,942,000 
Assaying of worked gold and silver 145,364 

' Domains, 1,562,000; post office, 1,400,000 ; 
f lotteries, 500,000 3,462,000 
i Fishing and hunting licenses 105,000 
i Sales of public domains, and other receipts 898,000 
r Income for interest of debt 400,000 
; Income subsidies from foreign possessions 6,500,000 
; Surplus revenue of colonial administration 2,000,000 
Total 70,018,064 

Bupcer or Expenses ror 1844. 
Royal household 1,250,000 
High colleges, and king’s council 647,088 
Department of foreign affairs 548,960 
of judiciary 2,358,568 
Home department 4,220,271 
Department of Reformed church 1,651,589 
of Catholic church 563,715 
of marine 5,456,362 
of colonies 99,376 
Finances—national debt— interest $5,125,828 
Financial department 5,856,726 
War department 12,235,000 
Incidental expenses 500,000 
Total florins 70,513,483 
Total 1845 70,142,624 
PRUSSIA. 
Debt, 647,000,000 franes = $121 ,312,500.* 


Revenues. Rix dollars. { 


1. From the administration of domains and forests........+seee+-00% 9,924,541 
From which deduct— 
Expenses of administration, encumbrances and 
tames, Ot6...500 Sedctvccooceuseess dvadcboanceéees 3,261,279 


* The Gotha Almanac for 1844 states the Prussian debt at $ 120,660,000. 
t Berlin rix dollar = 69 cents. 
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Part of the revenue reserved to the public trust fund, 
(crown-fides commissions, ) inclusive of 73,099 rix- 
dollars agio (premium) on 548,240 thalers in gold, 2,573,099 





2. From the redemption and sales of demesne lands, for the more prompt 


discharge of the public debt.........cceccccccsccecccese osece 

3. From the : administration of mines, :, furnaces, and salt works. . sabe 

To which is to be added, proceeds of the porcelain manufac tory at 

RESIS iia eens PP keke 

4. From the administration of the posts... cocsecece secscccee coves 

§. From the administration of lotteries........ PA PY Fe <2 ee Se cian 
6. From the adminstration of taxes and imposts on real 

Rs sclauls ahubls cgdlemene > Sranbaaes PERE! eee en ee 

Classification (poll) Milian <ccesenatede ORES Or aianduabal ‘cake 

TN. 2. p6hecendcen ee. hedmed 1.£4cks aaa ine eechanewed 


oo e xport, and transit duties ; ; excise on the consumption of 
omestic productions ; relay tolls; duties on shipping, and on the 
use of ports, canals, locks, bridges, and other means of communica- 
tion; also from stamps........ cecccccccccccccccs 29,081,434 
The expenses of administration are........eeeeeeeees 3,606,356 
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5,833,378 
4,090,163 


1,000,000 
1,100,000 


17,241 
1,400,000 
863,200 


* 9,842,307 
6,890,346 
2,336,969 


25,475,078 
Receipt from the salt regie.......... coccccccccccecees 6,981,720 
Expenses of purchase and administration are..........+. 2,666,420 
po Bee 4,315,300 
7 From other sources, not comprehended under the above heads...... 346,590 
Aggregate revenue 57,677,194 
Expenditures. 

1. On account of the public debt, viz. Rix-dollars, 

Interest on the general and provincial state debts, and current ex- 
penses of administration..,.......sececccescecrssescceeees 4,961,885 
TE Oe CUOENL GE UIE 6 co cchacicccectccescvceseesocccs apgkEeD 
Interest and extinction of later provincial debts...........+..0 40,920 
2. On account of pensions, competencies, and annuities, ............ 2,217,648 
S. Permanent anmiities, ..0.cccccccceccccccccceccccccccsccssscse! LISA S8B 
4. For various central departments, ......... socccsccsccscscesecs 330,518 
5. For the ministry of spiritual affairs, edueation, and medicine....... 3,119,940 
6. For the ministry for the interior, and for the general commissions. . 2,752,656 
7. For the ministry for foreign affairs...........+.+++4- er 729,304 

8. For the ministry of war, inclusive of the grants of the great fliers 

orphan asylum at Potsdam, and its affiliated institutions........ 24,604,208 
9. For the ministry of justice, and the ministry for the revision of laws 2,277,938 
10. For the ministry of finance, and general state treasury........ “a 158,653 
11. For the general administration of demesnes and forests.......... 99,909 

12. To the ministry of finance, for the administration for commerce and 

trade, as also for the ordinary land and water improvements, ex- 
clusive of chaussées..... panei eda phde dda. bend cps dubide 2,008,917 


13. To the same, for the repair and construction of chaussée 8, inclusive 
of the means for the payment of interest and capital of advances 


taken up for the construction of chaussees............ rer ey 

14. For the provincial governments...... dais tee Sb ccnctdcddoseddioe 
15. For the principal and country stables........ onewnbeny tail cele we 
16. For the redemption of minor passive-rents....... o06c ccececene . 
17. For loss in recoining coins of deficient weight by long wear. os 
18. For charitable uses, the escheated estates of suid deceased with- 
out legal heirs.......... coseeeg eeeecceccccccccccesce ecene 


19. For extraordinary exigencies, as for chaussée, river, harbor, and 
CGE TNCOUMNOIG 00a ee ET ec ceecccssecccccces 


2,782,800 
1,704,489 
173,306 
100,000 
400,000 


16,000 
2,500,000 
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20. Disposition-fund, for royal mercies of all kinds.........-+ " 350,000 


21. For revenue deficits, in particular to cover a deficit to be expected 
in the post-office revenues, in consequence of the proposed reduc- 


tion of postage....... onneee eoccecccsccccce ccccccccees seees 1,000,000 
22. For contingencies, (unforeseen expenditures ).......-....+2e0+ 500,000 
23. For the eoinetion of a fund to cover engagements in railroads, and 

for the increase of the principal reserve capital........ coccces - 1,462,000 


Expenditures 57,677,194 


POs eee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


American Srocks tn Lonpon.—Barings’ Circular, 18th July, says: “In 
American stocks there is certainly more firmness, and business to some ex- 
tent has been done in Pennsylvania stocks at improved rates. For other 
securities or quotations are still mostly nominal. Alabama 5’s, 56 to 62; 
Indiana 5’s, 23 to 32; Illinois 6’s, 28 to 32; Kentucky 6’s, 87 to 89; Lou- 
isiana U. Bank, 77 to 80; do. Con. Association, 1848, 68 to 70; Massa- 
chusetts 5’s, sterling, 100 to 102; Maryland 5’s, sterling, 60 ex coupons; 
Mississippi Planters, 45 to 50; do. Union, 20; New York 5’s, 83 to 86 ex 
dividend; Pennsylvania 5’s, 62 to 65; South Carolina, 1868, 90; New- 
Orleans city, 60, sellers; U.S. Bank Shares, 15s to 17s. 





Sreciz.—Eighty-three thousand dollars in specie was received here yes- 
terday from the land offices above. J. A. Helfenstein, the receiver at Mil- 
waukie, brought down, on the steamer Galena, $ 35,000; Thos. Dyer, the 
receiver at Chicago, brought down on the same boat, 28,000; and Gen. 
Van Antwerp, the receiver at Fairfield, Iowa, brought down, on the La- 
clede, $ 20,000—all of which was deposited in the State Bank of Missouri. 

[St. Louis Rep. of 29th. 

If any argument were necessary to show the decided advantage of a U. 
S. Bank, it would be seen in this perpetual shipment from and to various 
parts of the Union of specie funds. Each shipment being accompanied by 
one or more persons, at a heavy cost and great risk to the government. 


Banx or tHe Unitep Srares.—The auditors appointed by the Court of 
Common Pleas for the city and county of Philadelphia, to make distribution 
of the funds in the hands of James Dundas, Mordecai D. Lewis, Samuel 
W. Jones, Robert S. Petfield and Robert Howell, assignees of the deed of 
assignment, made by the Bank of the United States on the first day of May, 
eighteen and forty-one, have reported dividends to the amount of forty-eight 
and eight-tenths per cent (48 8-10) on the principal and interest of the post 
notes, provided for by that assignment. 


Wuart a City can po, anp wat A Strate cannot pvo.—The city of 
New York with a population of 270,000, in 1835, contracted a debt of twelve 
millions of dollars for the single object of providing pure and abundant wa- 
ter for the inhabitants. The Croton Works, forty miles in length, were 
prosecuted to completion in five years, and the city, from its own resources, 
pays promptly the annual interest on the loan. 

The state of Maryland has a population of 500,000, and a funded debt 
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amounting, with arrearages of interest, to fifteen millions of dollars, and 
resources far beyond those of New York city ; yet the legislature adjourned 
in 1846 without providing for the payment of the interest on the public debt 
of the state. With Pennsylvania on one side and Virginia on the other, 
Maryland with ample means, lacks energy and honesty enough to pay its 
creditors. The results are that Maryland six per cent. stock, is 77 in the 
market; New York city five per cent stock, 93 in the market; New York 
state six per cent. stock, 106. 


Counterreits.—A new counterfeit fifty dollar note on the Miners’ Bank 
of Pottsville, has been discovered. It is evidently a new emission and al- 
together unlike the genuine. The good notes have for a vignette a female, 
with the denomination “50” in large characters worked in, and two female 
figures on each side. It is the only plate the bank has in circulation. The 
counterfeit has a medallion head on the left end of the note. 





Extensive Fravv.—A circular, issued by the trustees of the bank of 
Alabama, states that some months since, a person by the name of Bryan 
Hines, of Greene county, Alabama, executed to Mr. Hawn, of Tuscaloosa, 
a deed of trust, securing to said bank on the payment of over $60,000, a 
number of slaves, some sixty and upwards, nineteen mules, and eight head 
of horses ; that since the date of said deed of trust, Hines has fled, carrying 
with him all the property pledged, that the present residence of the delin- 
quent is to the trustees unknown. In view of this breach of trust, the trus- 
tees offer for the recovery of the property, one-fourth the amount it may 
bring at public sale, and they are further authorized by the Governor of Ala- 
bama to offer, for tae apprehension and conviction of said Hines, the sum 
of $250; an indictment having been found against him by the grand jury 
of Greene county for swindling. 


Smirusonian Institrution.—We learn from the National Intelligencer, 
that the Board of Regents consists of the following persons : 

The Vice Presipenrt of the United States, 

The Cuser Justice of the United States, t Ex-officio. 

The Mayor of the City of Washington, 

Senator Georce Evans, of Maine. 

Senator Sypney Breess, of Illinois. 

Senator Isaac S. Pennypacxer, of Virginia. 

Representative Ropert Date Owen, of Indiana. 

Representative Wituiam J. Hoven, of New York. 

Representative Henry W. Hitviarp, of Alabama. 

Rurvs Cuoare, of Massachusetts. 

Gipgeon Hawtey, of New York. 

Ricwarp Rusu, of Pennsylvania. 

Wirurm C. Paesron, of South Carolina. 

Avexanpver Datvas Bacue, of Washington. 

Josern G. Torren, do. 

The time fixed by law for the first meeting of the Board of Regents, is 
the first Monday in September, 1846. 
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BANK ITEMS. 


Seventy Warp Bank, New York—August 17, 1846.—At a meeting of 
the Board of Directors held this day, Daniel Brown, Esq. was elecied Pres- 
ident in place of Gilbert Hopkins, Esq. resigned. 

Farmers’ Bank or Vireinia.—Arthur Goodwyn has been appointed 
Cashier of the branch of the Farmers’ Bank of Virginia at Fredericksburg, 
in place of Hugh M. Patton, deceased. 

Grearp Bank, Parmape tenia.—This institution resumed business on 
the tenth of August, 1846: the trustees having conveyed the assets of the 
bank into the hands of the newly elected board of directors. The stock is 
now selling at $ 10 per share. 

We learn that a number of accounts have been opened in it by prominent 
capitalists and mercantile houses, and there is every reason to believe that 
it will soon be able to do a good business.—Philadelphia Price Current. 

Manuracturers anv Mecuanics’ Banx or Nantucket.—Notice has 
been given to the holders of claims against said Bank, that a dividend of 
45 per cent. will be paid on all claims proved before the 3ist July. Apply 


to Wm. Dehon, No. 39 Court street, Boston. 


SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


Ruope Istanp—Fall River Union Bank, Tiverton, 4 per ct 
New York, Bank of America, New York, 3 1-2 
« North River Bank, “ 31-2 
se Seventh Ward Bank, $s 3 1-2 
“s Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, “ 31-2 
« Bank of Commerce, ss : 
bad Tradesmen’s Bank, “e 5 
“ Butchers and Drovers’ Bank, se 5 
Manhattan Company, ee 3 
“ N. Y. Life Insurance & Trust Co. « 3 1-2 
ss Exchange Bank, Albany, 31-2 
es State Bank, se 5 
«“ Commercial Bank, Rochester, 3 1-2 
Onto, Clinton Bank, Columbus, 5 
“ Lafayette Bank, Cincinnati, 3 
LovIstaNA, Bank of Louisiana, New Orleans, 4 
“ Mechanics and ‘Traders’ Bank, * 3 
Missouri Bank of State of Missouri, St. Louis, 3 1-2 





Deatu.—aAt Buffalo, in August, 1846, Oriver Ler, President of the 
Attica and Buffalo Railroad Company, and of Oliver Lee & Co’s Bank, at 
Buffalo. 

Mr. Lee for many years has been indentified with the generai and finan- 
cial business of Western New York. His early advantages were defective, 
but he had a strong, clear head, and great practical sagaciiy and acuteness in 
business affairs. The loss of such a man will be severely felt, but we un- 
derstand his death will cause no interruption in the business of the bank bear- 
ing his name. 
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PRICES OF STOCKS. 
New York, Aveust 26, 1846. 





GOVERNMENT SeEcuritiEs. Offered.Asked. | Offered. Asked. 
U.S. Loan 6per ct. 1862 103 103 | Chemical Bank, 150 — 
do. do. 5 do. 1853 97 Fulton Bank, 116 117 
State Securities. N. Y. Chemical Manufac. Co. 92 94 
New York 7 percent. 1848 101, 102 | Del. & Mud. Canal Co. Bank, 150 

do. 7 do. 1849 103 Dry Dock Bank, 58 

do. 6 do. — 106 108 | Butchers & Drovers’ Bank, 111 112 

do. 53 = do. — 101 103 | Mechanics & Traders’ Bank, 105 — 

do. 5 do. 1850 96 98 | National Bank, 97. «699 

do. 5 do. 1855 96 98 | Merchants’ Exchange Bank, 103 — 

do. 5 do. 1858 96 98 | Leather Manufacturers’do. 103 — 

do. 5 do. 1860 96 99 | Seventh Ward Bank, 90 100 

do. Astor Fives. 963 | State Bank of New-York, 8s — 

do. 4t do. — — — | Bank of Commerce, 94 95 
Ohio 6 percent. 1850 93 93 Do. do. Serip, 94 95 
do. 6 do. 1860 93 93 | N. A. Trust& Banking Co. 8 8 





do. 6 = do. 1870 933 94 | Del. & Hud. Canal Scrip Stock 143 146 
do. 5 do. 1856 80 85 | Mechanics’ Banking Associa. 94 





do. 7 do. 101 102 | American Exchange Bank, 84 — 
Kentucky 6 per cent. 1871 983 99 | Long Island Bank, 101 104 
do. 5 = do. — 80 85 | Brooklyn Bank, 20 25 
do. payable in N.Y. —— 85; 86 | Atlantic Bank, Brooklyn, 98 101 
Illinois 6 per cent. 1860 — — | Trust Companies. 
do. 6 do. 1870 33 33 | N.Y. Life Ins. & Trust Co. 106} 109 
Indiana St’g 5 perct. 25 yrs. 30 33 | Farmers’ Loan& Trust Co. 25 25} 
do. Dol. 5 do. 35 yrs. 30 33 | Ohio Life Ins.& TrustCo. 96 96} 
Arkansas 6 per ct. — — 43 | MIsceELLaNrous. 
Michigan 6 per ct. — 25 — | New-York Gas Light Co. 115 118 


Pennsylvania 5 perct. —— 663 672) Manhattan Gas Light Co. 86 88 








Ciry, &e. Canton Co. Balt. 323 33 
N.Y. City 7 per ct. 1847 — 103 | East Boston Co. 14 15 
do. 7 do. 1852 104 104} | Foreian InstrrvTIons. 
do. 7 do. 1857 108 109 | United States Bank, 4 4 
doe 5 do. 1850 | N. O. Canal & BankingCo. 40 — 
do. Water Loan do. 1858 94 94}| City Bank of N. Orleans, 64 65 
Brooklyn 6 per ct. 101 105 | Commercial Bank of N.O. 26 30 
Banks. Franklin Bank, Cincinnati, 90 93 
Bank of New York, 120 La Fayette Bank, do. 77 —=—«80 
Manhattan Bank, 93 95 | Illinois State Bank, 9% 10 
Merchants’ Bank, 106 108 | Vicksburg Com.& R.R. Bk. 6 6 
Mechanics’ Bank, 1055 106 | Morris Canal & Banking Co. 5} 64 
Union Bank, 113 115 | Rarroaps. 
Bank of America, — 95 | New York & Erie, 50 «51 
City Bank, 104 106 | Mohawk, 51 52 
Phenix Bank, 84 | Harlem, 553 «56 
North River Bank, 955 98 | Utica and Schenectady, 09 110 


Tradesmen’s Bank, 117, 123 
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